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Art. I. Puttosopnicat Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London. Vol. LXXIV. -For the Year 1784. Parts I: and II. 
gto. 7s. 6d. each. Davis. 


PHILOSOPHICAL and CHEMICAL Papers.» 


E have great pleafure in announcing to our Readers the 

V \ rapid progrefs of philofophical difcoveries, and we fhall 

endeavour to give a full and diftinét view of the important ar- 

ticles which make a confiderable part of the bulk of the pre- 

fent volume; though in fome we may be obliged to exceed our 
ufual compafs. The firft, in order, is, 


Article XIII. Experiments on Air. By Henry Cavendifh, Ef; 


F.R.S. and S.A. 

Thefe truly curious and valuable experiments ‘* were made 
principally with a view to find out the caufe of the diminution 
which common air is well known to fuffer by all the various 
ways in which it is phlogifticated ; and to difcover what be- 
comes of the air thus loft or condenfed.” 

It may be proper to obferve, that Mr, Kirwan, in a preced- 
ing volume of the Tranfactions, had attributed this diminution 
to the generation and abforption of fixed air; concluding, from 
many experiments, that fixed air, which is now known to be 
an acid, and capable of being abforbed by feveral fubftances, is 
always generated or feparated from common air by phlogiftica- 
tion. Mr, Cavendifh begins with fome experiments and obferva- 
tions, which tend to fhew, on the contrary, that the fixed air, 
frequently found after phlogiftic procefles, is not produced by 
the phlogiftication, but pre-exifled in the animal or vegetable 
fubftances concerned. ‘The only methods he knows, for phlo» 
gifticating air without the concurrence of fubftances that actually 
contain fixed air, are, the calcination of metals, the burning of ful- 
phur, or phofphorus, the mixing of nitrous air, and the explofion 
of inflammable air ; eash of which he feparately examines, and 
finds that no fixed air is really produced by any of them, Asa 
controverfy has arifen wpon thefe fubjeéis, we fhall defer the 
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particulars to the next article, that we may have an opportunity 
of ftating the arguments on both fides, without interrupting the 
thread of the prefent narrative. 

Perfuaded that the diminution in queftion is not owing to the 
generation of fixed air; and finding reafon to believe, from Dr. 
Prieftley’s experiments, that the nitrous and vitriolic acids are 
convertible into dephlogifticated air; he next tried, whether the 
deplogifticated part of common air could not, by phlogiftication, 
be converted into thofe acids.—That no nitrous acid is thus pro- 
duced, he found, by impregnating milk of lime with fumes of 
burning fulphur; and by, fhaking a folution of fulphur, made 
in lime water, in a Jarge receiver, till the difappearance of the 
‘ellow colour fhewed the fulphur to be decompofed, and its 
phlogifton abforbed by the air: in both cafes, only the vitriolic 
felenite was produced, without any mixture of nitrous falt. Ie 
is obfervable, that the felenites, formed by the vitriolic acid in 
this pblogifticated ftate, were intenfely bitter, and very foluble; 
but, by expofure tothe air for fome days, became not much 
more foluble than common felenite; fo that the exiftence 
of any nitre in them could then have been eafily difcovered.— 
That no vitriolic acid is produced by the phlogiftication of air, 
was determined by impregnating water with the fumes produced 
on mixing nitrous air with a quantity of common air, fufficient 
to decompound it: the impregnated water was very fenfibly 
acid, but its acid was nitrous, without any mixture of the vi- 
triolic. By faturation with alcali, a quantity of nitre was ob- 
tained, 24 times as much as the nitrous air weighed ; * fo that 
the acid in nitrous air is in.a remarkably concentrated ftate, 
probably more than 12 times as much fo as the ftrongeft {pirit 
of.nitre ever prepared !” : 

After thefe unfuccefsful attempts to difcover what becomes of 
the air loft by phlogiftication, Mr. Cavendith proceeds to fome 
experiments which tend really to account for it. Mr. Warltire 
had obferved, in Dr. Prieftley’s laft volume, that when a mix- 
ture of common and inflammable air was fired by eleétricity in 
a clofe glafs veflel, the infide of the glafs, though dry before, 
became immediately dewy. In the profecution of this experi- 
ment, diverfified with the ingenuity and addrefs of Mr. Caven- 
dith, it was found, that the dewinefs on the glafs was conftant, 
and proportional in quantity to the phlogiftication and diminu- 


- tion of the air; that this dew, of which more than a quarter of 


an ounce was curioufly collefed for one examination, is no 
other than pure water; and that whea the two airs are in due 
proportion, almoft all the inflammable air, and one fifth of the 
common air, are thus condenfed, and converted into water. 
Inftead of common air, the author tried alfo dephlogifticated 


air, mixing it in different proportions with inflammable air, and 


exploding 
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exploding them together by electricity in large glafs veflels. 
When the proportion of inflammable air was fuch, that the air 
remaining after the explofion was not much phlogifticated, the 
condenfed liquor was acid; the lefs the air was phlogifticated, 
the more acid was the liquor; and the acid was always of the 
nitrous kind, whatever fubftance the dephlogifticated air had been 
procured from. On the contrary, when the inflammable air 
was in larger proportion, fo that the air which remained un- 
condenfed was almoft completely phlogifticated, the condenfed 
liquor appeared to be mere water, and the quantity of air re- 
maining was fo fmall, only about a 5oth part of the mixture, 
that it may well be fuppofed to have proceeded from impurities 
in the two airs; fo that, if they could be obtained perfelly 
pure, their whole fubftance would be condenfed into pure water. 

The author has formed a very ingenious theory, by which, 
if folidly eftablifhed, all thefe phenomena are very fatisfaétorily 
accounted for, Phlogifticated air is no other than nitrous acid 
faturated with phlogifton ; for as vitriolic acid, with a {mall pro- 
portion of phlogifton, forms volatile fulphureous acid and vitri- 
olic air, which part with their phlogifton to the atmofphere, but 
with a larger proportion forms fulpkur, which fhews no figns of 
acidity, and in which the phlogifton is far more ftrongly adhe- 
rent; fo the nitrous acid, with a certain quantity of phlogifton, 
forms nitrous fumes and nitrous air, which quit their phlogifton 
tocommon air, but, with a larger, forms phlogifticated air, which 
has no character of acidity, and is lefs difpofed to part with its 
phlogifton than fulphur itfelf. 

Now, as dephlogifticated air contains always fome little mix- 
ture of phlogifticated air, that is, of this nitrous compound ; when 
the quantity of dephlogifticated air is more than fufficient for con- 
fuming the inflammable air by the explofion, its furplus, in vir- 
tue of the well-known affinity of this fubftance to phlogifton, 
abforbs the phlogifton of the nitrous compound, and leaves its 
acid; whereas, when the dephlogifticated air is in {maller pro- 
portion, it is all confumed upon the inflammable air, and the 
phlogifticated air remains undecompounded, Some of the Au- 
thor’s experiments feem to (hew decifively, that it is the adven- 
tittous phlogifiicated air which furnifhes the acid; the condenfed 
liquor having little acidity when the dephlogifticated air is very 
pure; and the acidity being in this cafe greatly increafed by the 
addition of a little phlogifticated air to the mixture, 

It follows, from the whole, that dephlogifticated air is no 
other than dephlogifticated water; or, in other words, that wae 
ter confifts of dephlogifticated air united with phlogiiton. And 
inflammable air being either pure phlogifton, as fome fuppofe, of 
phlogifticated water as our author thinks more probable, de- 


phlogifticated air and inflammable air united together, muff, on 
R 2 either 
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either fuppofition, form pure water. He thinks, with Lavoifier 
and Scheele, that dephlogifticated and phlogifticated air, are two 
diftin&t fpecics of matter; and that, inftead of faying that air is, 
by any means, phlogifticated or dephlogifticated, it would be 
more ftri€tly juit to fay, that it isdeprived of, or receives, an 
addition of dephlogifticated air. 

From Dr. Prieftley’s experiments of obtaining dephlogifti- 
cated air from a great variety of bodies, by the intervention of 
nitrous and vitriolic acids, it has been concluded, that the fub- 
ftance of thofe acids is a€tually converted into that air; but the 
foregoing experiments fhew that no fuch converfion takes place, 
and that the ufe of the acids, in the preparation of dephlogifti- 
cated air, confifts only in their great power of depriving bodies 
of phlogifton. Mr. Cavendifh examines, with great ingenuity, 
fome of the principal operations of this kind, and gives new 
ideas of the production of the air.—Red precipitate, one of the 
fubftances yielding this air in the greateft quantity, appears from 
his experiments to contain in reality no acid: the nitrous acid, 
ufed in its preparation, is wholly diffipated, carrying off with it 
part of the phlogifton of the quickfilver, and leaving only fome 
of its watery part ftrongly adherent to the mercurial calx. Upon 
an increafe of heat, the calx abforbs from this water the phlo- 
gifton neceflary for its revival ; and by the lofs of this phlogifton, 
the water becomes dephlogifticated air.—-Mercurius calcinatus 
appears to be nearly the fame thing as red precipitate, having 
imbibed dephlogifticated air from the atmofphere during the 
Jong continuance of its preparation; for adding dephlogifticated 
air to a metal, comes to the fame thing as depriving it of part of 
its phlogifton, and adding water.—In procuring dephlogifticated 
air from nitre, the acid which remains in the nitre is found to 
be much phlogifticated : it has therefore abforbed and detained the 
phlogifton of the watery part, and let loofe the dephlogifticated 
air. This air has been obferved to be lefs pure than that from 
many other fubftances, on account, perhaps, of the earthen re- 
torts, commonly ufed for this operation, tranfmitting fome air 
from without, conformably to Dr. Prieftley’s late difcovery : if 
it fhould prove impure alfo when prepared in glafs or glazed, 
veflels, it may be concluded that fome of the nitrous acid is 
turned into phlogifticated air by its union with the phlogifton 
of the water.—The phlogifticated air produced in great quan- 
tity by the growth of vegetables, arifes from a like decompofition 
of the water imbibed by their roots, its phlogifton uniting with, 
and becoming part of, the fubftance of the plant. In this, as 
in many other circumftances, /ight has a remarkable power in 
enabling one body to abforb phlogifton from another: thus, 
colourlefs dephlogifticated {pirit of nitre becomes yellow and 
Phlogifticated by expofure to the fun’s rays, the air in the bottle 

becoming, 
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becoming, at the fame time, dephlogifticated ; that is, the fun’s 
light enables the acid to abforb phlogifton from the water con~ 
tained in it, and thereby produce dephlogifticated air. Several 
other curious phenomena are accounted for upon the fame prin- 
ciple. 
"AS Lavoifier has difcarded phlogifton, and fubftituted, to the 
attraction or lofs of that fubftance, the abforption or expulfion 
of dephlogifticated air, Mr. Cavendifh concludes with explain- 
ing the foregoing experiments upon this new principle; and 
thinks that not only, thefe, but moft other phenomena, are ex- 
plicable as well, or nearly as well, upon this, with a few addi- 
tions and alterations, as on the commonly received one of phlo- 
gifton. The French philofopher will doubtlefs be pleafed with 
feeing his hypothefis accommodated to new experiments ; though 
we, brought up in Stahlianifm, are little difpofed to part with 
it, notwithftanding it fhould appear that we can do nearly as 
well without it. 


X1V. Mr. Kirwan’s Remarks on Mr. Cavendifh’s Experiments 

on Air. 

XV. Mr. Cavendifh’s Anfwer to Mr. Kirwan’s Remarks. 

XVI. Mr. Kirwan’s Reply to Mr. Cavendifh’s Anfwer. 

The general fubje€&t of this controverfy has been mentioned 
at the beginning of the preceding article. We fhall now en- 
deavour to ftate, as clearly and fully as our limits will admit, 
the facts and arguments:on both fides, omitting a few particu- 
Jars, which appear to have arifen from mifapprehenfion. 

1. Whether fixed air is generated in the calcination of metals ? 

Mr. Kirwan is of opinion, that the phlogifton of the metal, 
uniting with the dephlogifticated part of the contiguous com- 
mon air, converts it into fixed air. 

Mr. Cavendifh objeéts, that the air in which metals are cals 
cined is never found ia have received any addition of fixed air.— 
Anfw. Becaufe the fixed air is formed on the furface of the 
metal, and is immediately abforbed by the calx. 

But calces are not found te contain any fixed air, unle/s when pre- 
pared, as they commonly are, by long continuance of heat, in contact 
with the atmofphere; and the fixed air they contain, when fo pre- 
pared, is no other than that which pre-exifted in, and which they 
have abforbed from, the atmofpheric air.—Anfw. 1. Fixed ais does 
not exift in the atmofphere, in any quantity worth attending to. 
Common air, agitated with lime water, or with tinéture of 
turnfol, produces not the flighteft milkinefs in the one, or red- 
nefs in the other; though lefs than zotos of fixed air, fuper- 
added, is difcoverable by thofe tefts. Large quantities indeed of 
fixed air are continually difcharged into the atmofphere, but 
they are quickly decompofed or abforbed: Mr. Fontana let 


loole 20,000 cubic inches of it in a clofe room, yet in half an 
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hour after, not the leaft trace of it remained. Diftilled water, 
expofed to the atmofphere, abforbs dephlogifticated air, but 
never fixed air; nor has rain water been ever found to contain 
any.—2. If the atmofphere did contain a fmall portion of fixed 
air, it could not be inferred that metals in calcination extraé 
any. Lime extracts none, thoughmade by long calcination in 
open air; nor mercurius calcinatus, whofe calcination lafts for 
feveral months.—Since then metals may be calcined in clofe 
veflels, and in that circumftance abforb one-fourth part of the 
air; fince all metallic calces (except thofe of mercury, which 
will be explained hereafter) yield fixed air, and fince common 
air contains f{carce any; fince, after the calcination, the com- 
non air.is found deprived of its dephlogifticated part, and the 
metal of its phlogifton ; it feems natural to conclude, that thefe 
two laft fubftances uniting together, have formed the fixed air. 

But fixed air has never been extracted from metallic calces made 
in clofe vejjels. This would be difficult, becaufe only /mall 
quantities can be thus calcined ; nor is it neceflary in argument, 
becaufe no difference can be fhewn between the operations in 
open and in clofe vefiels. 

There is a difference between them; the metals are ufually expofed 
to the fumes of the burning fuel, which are fo replete with fixed air, 
that it is not extraordinary, that the metallic calx fhould in a fhort 
time abforb a confiderable quantity of it ; red lead, in particular, the 
calx on which moft experiments have been made, is always fp pre- 
pared. It ts fo in England, but in Germany it is prepared 
without any communication with the {moke or flame, and it has 
becn made where there was not a poflibility of its coming in 
contact with the Jeaft particle of fame or fmoke.—And is not 
lime formed in contact with fuel, flame, and fmoke? 

Though minium yields much dephlogifticated air, and mer- 
curius calcinatus dephlogifficated air only, vet both calces, Mr. 
Kirwan obferves, contain fixed air only, which becomes dephlo- 
gift'cated air in virtue of the metallic calx abforbing the phlo- 
gifton in its revival. This is well itluftrated by corrofive fub- 
limate, which, however treated by it/elf, yields no depblogitti- 
cated air; but if a folution of it be precipitated by mild fixed 
alcali, the precipitate abforbs the fixed air of the alcali; after 
which, on applying heat, the mercury imbibes the phlogifton of 
this fixed air, and dephlogifticated air is fet at liberty. 

He mentions an experiment of Dr. Prieftley’s of red precipi- 
tate, which yields dephlogifticated air when diftilled by itfelf, 
prising fixed air when diftilled with iron filgs; whence 

e concludes, either that the precipitate really contains fixed 
air, which pafles over undecompofed, becaufe the iron fupplies 
phlogifton to the mercury; or that it contains dephlogifticated 
air, which is turned into fixed air by the phlogifton of the 
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iron; confirming fome one of his opinions, whichever way it 
is explained, 

But it is poffible that the fixed air in this experiment may bave 
arifen from a decompofition of the plumbago contained in the iron, 
which confifts almoft wholly of that air. This is countenonced by an ex- 
periment made by Mr. Cavendifh, in which a quantity of iron filings 
having been digefted tn acid till only the plumbago and imburities 
remained, this refiduum yielded, with red precipitate, more fixed air 
than did the original quantity of iron filings entire. The experiment, 
however, is not fully decifive, as the iron was found afterwards to 
have a mixture of brafs, and the quantity of fixed air was greater 
than the plumbago in the iron could have yielded. It was more 
than twice the weight of the plumbago itfelf, though only one- 
third of plumbago is fixed air. Nor is it probable that plum- 





bago can be decompounded by red precipitate ; fo that nothing 


can be concluded from this experiment. 

An experiment of Laflone’s is mentioned by Mr. Kirwan as 
being decifive of the compofition of fixed air. Filings of zinc 
being digefted in cauftic fixed alcali, the zinc diflolves with 
effervefcence, and the alcali becomes in great mealure mild: 
the effervefcence arifes from the produdiion of inflammabie air, 
which phlogifticates the contiguous common air, and thus forms 
fixed air, which is immediately abforbed by the alcali, With 
flowers of zinc, there is no folution, and as no inflammabie air 
is produced, the alcali remains cauttic. 

But it is not certain that in the above experiment the alcali really 
did become mild: it effervefced with acids, but this may have arifen 
from the expulfion of inflammable air, as the zinc might be more 
completely deprived of its phlogifion by the acid than by the a-cali.— 
This cou'd not be the cafe, becaufe the zinc, iniicad of being 
further aéted upon by the acid, was precipitated ; and as the 
acid, added by degrees, would unite with the alcali preferably 
to the zinc, it mult have been from the alcali that the cfler- 
vefcence arofe. 

2. Whether fixed air is produced on mixing common air with 
nitrous air ? , 

It is commonly believed, that lime water is made cloudy by 
mixing thefe two airs over it, which would be a convincing 
proof of the prodution of fixed air. But Mr. Cavendith finds, 
that when the two airs are previoufly purified from adventitious fixed 
ar, by wafbing them feparately with lime water, not the leaft cloud 
is produced, either immediately on mixture, or ¢n flanding above an 
hour ; though it appeared by the thick clouds, which were produced in 
the lime water by breathing through it after the experiment, that it was 


more than fufficient to faturate the acid formed by the decompofition of 


the nitrous air, and confequently, that if any fixed asr had been pro- 
duced, it muf? have become vifible. Nir, Kirwan repeated this ex- 
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periment, and acknowledges it to be juft; but thinks it not 
conclufive againft the production of fixed air, the quantity 
of this air beinz fo fmall, that it may well be fuppofed to unite 
with the nitrous felenite formed in the lime water, fince {mal 
quantities of it are known to unite to all neutral falts. On 
this head fame further experiments are made by Mr. Cavendifp, | 
tending to fhew, that if any fixed air is generated, it muft be lefs than 
a's of the bulk of the common air, for if this proportion of fixed air 
be previoufly fuperaddcd to the common air, its effecl is fufficiently 
fenfible. ‘Thet2 experiments are alfo acknowledged to be juft; 
bur the only confequence which Mr. Kirwan admits from them 
is, that fixed air, in its nafcent ftate, is more abforbable: thus, 
many metallic calces teke it from alcalies in its nafcent ftate, 
though in other circumftances they will take none. 

When the two airs are mixed over dry mercury, inftead of 
lime water, the phenomena are apparently moft favourable to 
Mr. K. but we canuot enter into particulars. 

3. Of the diminution of common air by the electric fpark. 

This is reckoned one of the moft convincing inftances of the 
production of fixed air by the union of phlogifton with the de- 
phlogifticated part of common air; for by taking the cleric 
fpark through common air, over a folution of litmus or lime 
water, the air is diminifhed one-fourth, the litmus reddened, 
and the lime water precipitated, Jt 1s acknowledged that fixed air 
is thus produced, but it is fuppofed to arife from the burning of the 
vegetable juice, or of fome foulnefs adhering to the apparatus, or 
perhaps of fame inflammable matter in the lime. It cannot, how- 
ever, be aicribed to the vegetable matter, becaufe the air is pro- 
duced equally without it; nor to the lime, for the fame reafon, 
If it arofe from the burning of any part of the litmus, inflam- 
mable as well as fixed air would be produced, which would oc- 
cafion an increafe of bulk inftead of a diminution. 

4. Of the diminution of common air by combuftion. 

Mr. Kirwan makes no doubt but * the diminution of com- 
mon air, in the combuftion of fulphur and phofphorus, proceeds 
alfo in great meafure from the production and abforption of 
fixed air, though the prefence of the ftronger acids renders the 
weaker impoffible to be difcovered, efpecially as both of them 
agree with it in precipitating lime water; but the great inereafe 
of weight, which the phofphoric acid gains, is a ftrong addi- 
tional inducement for thinking that it abforbs fixed air.’ Durgng 
the combuftion of vegetables, he thinks it highly probable he 
fixed air is formed; but adds, * When inflammable air ftom 
metals and dephlogifticated air are fired, as a great diminution 
takes place, and yet no fixed air is found, I am nearly con- 
vinced, by Mr. Cavendith’s experiments, that water is really 
produced ; nor am I furprifed that, in this inftance, the unien 
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of phlogifton and dephlogifticated air fhould form a compound 
very different from that which it forms in other inftances of 
phlogiftication ; for in this cafe the phlogifton is in its moft ra- 
ried known ftate, and unites to dephlogifticated air, the fub- 
ftance to which it has the greateft affinity, in circumftances the 





moft favourable to intimate union. Water being then the 

refult of this clofeft and moft intimate union, it feems impro- 

bable that it is ever decompofed by the affinity of any acid to its 

phlogifton.’ 

XXV. Mr. Watt on the conftituent Parts of Water and dephlo- 
gifliucated Air. 

This ingenious philofopher and mechanic has been led, by 
his own experiments, and thofe of Dr. Prieftley, to nearly the 
fame theory with that of Mr. Cavendifh. The production of 
water from the deflagration of dephlogifticated and inflammable 
air, is the fundamental fact with both; and the produdtion of 
dephlogifticated air, in every procefs in which it is produced, is 
afcribed by both to the watery ingredient, deprived of its phlo- 
gifton, by the fuperior attraction of the acid, to that element: 
but into this part of the fubje&t Mr. Watt hath entered more 
minutely, and fhewn, by a number of accurate and well pointed 
experiments, that the acid employed does not enter into the 
compoflition of the dephlogifticated air preduced ; that the whole, 
or almoft the whole of it, is aétually recoverable afier the ope- 
ration; that however much the materials were dephlogifticated 
before the experiment, the acid becomes always highly phlo- 
gifticated ; that there is no other fource to which the acquifi- 
tion of this phlogifton can be afcribed, but the water; of which 
water, therefore, the other conftituent part is the dephlogifti- 
cated or pure air in queftion. He concludes, from the whole, 
that pure air is compofed of water, deprived of phlogifton, and 
united with lgtent heat; and that water is compoled of pure air 
and phlogifion deprived of part of their latent heat. Ovn latent or 
elementary hdat, as concerned in thefe kinds of combinations, 
he gives mahy curious obfervations and conjeCures, which 
cannot @e abridged ; and it appears to be in the admifiion of 
this elerent only that Mr. Watt’s theory differs from that of 
Mr. Cavendith. 

Mr. Cavendifh was acquainted with this difference in the 
Opinion of his fellow-labourer, before he communicated his 
Paper ® the Society; but he thinks it mof? likely that there is no 
Such thing as elementary heat. 

—  XXVI. Sequel to the foregoing Paper. 

In this fequel, Mr. Watt mentions fome cautions neceffary 
to be attended to by thofe who may chufe to repeat his experi- 
a and fome circumftances which may occafion a variation 
in them, 


XXX, Mr. 
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XXX. Mr. Watts new Teft-Ligquor, to foew the Prefence of Acids 


and Alcalies in Chemical Mixtures. 

Infufion of litmus affords a teft of as great fenfibility, as can 
reafonably be wifhed for; but Mr. Watt finds reafon to believe, 
that it is not always exad?, or that its colour is affected by other 
caufes than acidity, or aicalicity. 

‘ A mixture of phlogifticated nitrous acid, with an alcali, will ape 
pear to be acid by the teft. Litmus, when other tefts, fuch as the 
infufion of the petals of the fcarlet rofe, of the blue iris, of violets, 
and of other flowers, will fhew the fame liquor to be alcaline, by 
turning green, fo very evidently as to leave no doubt.’ 

But infufions of thefe flowers are procurable only at certain 
feafons: paper ftained with their juices is not fo fenfible as lit- 
mus, and foon lofes much of what fenfibility ithas. In winter, 
red cabbage was found to furnifh the beft teft, and in its frefh 
ftate to have more fenfibility both to acids and aicalies than lit- 
mus itfelf, with this advantage, that one and the fame prepara- 
tion, the blue juice, ferves for difcovering both, being turned 
red by acids, and green by alcalics; whereas, of litmus, one 
preparation is neceflary for the one, and another for the other, 

‘To extract the blue colour, take thofe leaves of the cabbage 
that are frefheft and have moft colour; cut out the larger {tems ; 
mince the thin parts, and digeft them in water, about the heat of 
120°, for a few hours.’ 

This liquor anfwers excellently for immediate ufe, but foon 
turns acid and putrid, and lofes its fenfibility. 

For keeping, the Jeaves, when minced, are to be fpread on 
paper, dried in a gentle heat, and put up in a clofe bottle, 
When wanted for ufe, make an infufion of them in water aci- 
dulated with vitriolic acid, and to the firained liquor add whiting 
to abforb the acid, that is, till the liquor is of a pure blue, 
The addition of a little fpirit of wine will preferve it for fome 
days.in its blue ftate; but with the redundance of acid it may 
be kept for a confiderable time; and in this cafe it is to be neu- 
tralized with the whiting, as wanted. 

XXVIII, Mr. Wedgwood’s Attempt to conneE? his Thermemeter with 
the common Mercurial Thermometers. 

By this thermometer, of which we gave fome account in Vol. 
I.X1X. of our Review, the degrees of frong fire are rendered 
meafurab'e, and comparable among themjfelves, by the contraction 
of little mafles of clay, equally, as thofe of the lower fiage of 
heat are, by the expanfion of mercury or other fluids in the 
common thermometers: but the two provinces of heat being 
perfecily diftinét, and their divifions neceffarily arbitrary, the 
relations of one to the other are totally unknown, *£ To connect 
the two together ; to bring the whole range of degrees of heat 
into one uniform feries, exprefled in one language, and com- 
parable in every part, from the loweft that has been produced 
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by any artificial freezing mixtures, up to the higheft that fur- 
naces or veflels made of any known materials can fupport,’ is 
the very dificult and important acquifition which the ingenuity 
of Mr. Wedgwood has made to philofopny, in the prefent 
paper te 

For comparing the meafures in the two provinces together, it 
was neceflary to find fome intermediate or common one; that is, 
fome uniform and meafurable effect of fire, capable of being ap- 
plied to a {uffcient extent of each. The expanfion of metals 
affords an excellent principle for this purpofe, and the author 
has applied it with great judgment and addrefs. 

« Among the different ways of meafuring this expanfion,—there 
js no one that promifes either fo great accuracy, Or convenience in 
ufe, as a gage like that by which the thermometer pieces are mea- 
fured: the utility of this gage had now been confirmed to me by 
experience ; and the machines and long rods, which have been em- 
ployed for meafuring expanfions on other occafions, were abfolutely 
jnadmiflible here, on account cf the infuperable difficulty of per- 
forming nice operations of this kind in a red heat, and of communi- 
cating a perfectly equal heat through any confiderable extent.’ 

This gage, the Reader will recollect, is a long, converging 
canal, divided on one fide into a number of fmal] equal parts. 

‘ It is obvious, that if a body, fo adjufted as to fit exadcily into 
the wider end of this canal, be afterwards diminifbed in its bulk by 
fire, as the thermometer pieces are, it will then pafs further in the 
canal ;—and converfely, that if a body, fo adjufted as to pafs on to 
the narrow end, be expanded by fire, as 1s the cafe with metals, and 
applied in that expanded {tate to the gage, it will not pafs fo rar ; — 
and that the divifions on the fide will be the meafures of the expan- 
fions of the one, as of the contractions of the other ; reckoning in 
both cafes from that point to which the body was adjufted at firft. 

‘ The contradiion, which the thermometer pieces receive from 
fire, is a permanent effect, and accordingly is meafured at leifure 
when they are grown cold: but the expan/jion of bodies is only rem- 
porary, continuing no longer than the heat does that produced it; 
and therefore its quantity, in any particular degree of heat, muft be 
meatured in the moment whilft that heat fubfifts.’ 

Now, while any degree of red heat fublitts, the divifions are 
utterly indittinguifhable ; but happly this fpecies of gape af- 
fords the convenience of preferving the exact meafure till cold ; 
for when the piece of metal has acquired any particular heat, it 
is pufhed along in the canal, with an inftrument equally heated, 
till it is topped by the converging fides, and there left unmoved 
till it is cold enough to be examined. ; 

As the metal and the gaga muft both be heated equally, it is 
plain, that the quantity of expanfion meafured, is only the excefs 
of the expanfion of the metal above that of the gage. In order 
to have this difference as great as poflible, Mr. Wedgwood 
chufes the mof? expanfible of the metals, that will bear the 
neceflary 
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neceflary heat without calcining, viz. fine filver ; and the af? 
expanfible matter he can find to form the gage of, viz. earthen 
ware, with a large proportion of charcoal in its compofition ; 
by which admixture, he found, from experiment, what he had 
before been led to expect a priori, that the expanfion of the clay 
is diminifhed in a very high degree.—The defcription of the 
apparatus is illuftrated with a plate, which conveys at the fame 
time a very clear idea of the comparifon of the two thermome- 
ters. The general refults of the experiments are as follow: 

The filver, a fquare piece, having been adjufted to o at the nar- 
row end of the canal, in the temperature of 50° by Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer; the gage, with the piece lying in a fomewhat 
wider part of the canal, was laid in boiling water for a fufficient 
time to receive its heat; by which heat, being an increafe of 162 
of Fahrenheit, the filver was expanded fo as to go 8 divifions 
fhort of ©; whence 1 degree of its expanfion correfponds to 
20} of Fahr. | 

A fmall veffel or cavity had been formed in the gage, clofe to 
the fide of the canal, for ating alittle mercury. The heat 
being increafed till the mercury boiled, an increafe of 550 of 
Fahrenheit from the point of adjuftment, the expanfion of the 
filver was 273, which gives almoft the fame refult with the for- 
mer, viz. 1 degree of expanfion of the filver for 20 of Fahr. 

Thefe ftandard heats of Fahrenheit were obtained with little 
trouble on a common fire; but the heats of ignition were at- 
tended with a difficulty, which appears to have exercifed all the 
ingenuity of Mr. Wedgwood, and which nothing but his own 
thermometer could have made known. 

‘ Ali the precautions I could take proved infufficient for fecuring 
the neceflary equality of beat, even through the fmall {pace concerned 
in thefe experiments. Nor had I any idea, before the difcovery of 
this thermometer, of the extreme difficulty, not to fay impra¢ticabi- 
lity, of obtaining, in common fires, or in common furnaces, an 
uniform heat through the extent even of a few inches.’ 

In fhort, there appears no other way of communicating with 
certainty an equal heat to different pieces, than by ufing a fire of 
fuch magnitude as to exceed perhaps fome hundreds of times the 
bulk of the matters to be heated. To fuch large body of fire 
therefore he had recourfe ; to a large iron enameling oven, heated 
by the flame of wood condu@ed all round it on the outfide ; in 
its center was placed a {mall iron muffle, lefs than ,2,th part of 
its Capacity, on the bottom of which was laid the gage, with 
the filver piece in the canal, and fome of his clay thermometer 
pieces fet upon the filver one. The fire was regulated with all 
the precautions which the large experience of Mr. W. could 
fuggeft ; and from the account which he has given of the pro- 
cefs, we are convinced that the dexterity of the operator was 
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an{werable to the ideas of the philofopher; and that thefe ftrong 
heats were afcertained with as much accuracy as the lower 
ones had been. 

At 23 of his own thermometer, the expanfion of the filver 
was 66; which amount, each of them containing 20 of Fahren- 
heit’s, to 1320 above the point of adjuftment, that is, to the 
1370th degree of Fahrenheit’s fcale. 

At 61 of his thermometer, the expanfion of the filver was 92, 
equivalent to 1840 of Fahr. above 50 the point of adjuftment, 
or 1890 above o. 

It appears from hence, that 4 degrees of Wedgwood’s are 
equal to 520 of Fahrenheit’s ; confequently 1 of the former to 
130 of the latter; and that the o of W. or ignition vifible in 
day-light, correfponds to 10773 of Fahr. From thefe data it is 
eafy to reduce either fcale to the other through their whole 
range; and from fuch reduction it will appear, that the extent 
of heat above ignition, attainable in common furnaces, is nearly 
20 times as great as that of the whole province below ignition, 
and more than 30 times as great as the interval between freezing 
and boiling mercury, which make the utmoft limits of mercu- 
rial thermometers. 

The author fubjoins a table, in which fome of the principal 
points of heat are expreffed in the denominations of both ther- 
mometers ; and mentions another fpecies of table, fuch as any 
one may draw up for himfelf, in which they are prefented, much 
more fatisfactorily, to the eye. 

‘ The comparative extents of the different departments of this grand 
and univerfal agent being confpicuous at a fingle glance of the eye, 
we fee, for inftance, how fmall a portion of itis concerned in animal 
and vegetable life, and in the ordinary operations of nature. From 
freezing to vital heat is barely a sooth part of the fcale ; a quantity 
fo inconfiderable, relatively to the whole, that, in the higher ftages 
of ignition, ten times as mucl: might be added or taken away, with- 
out the leaft difference being difcernible in any of the appearances 
from which the intenfity of fire hath hitherto been judged of. From 
whence, at the fame time, we may be convinced of the utility and 
importance of a phyfical meafure tor thefe higher degrees of heat, 
and the infufficiency of the common means of difcriminating and 
eftimating their force.’ 

This paper is followed by fome fingular experiments made in 
confequence of the memoir of Lavoilier and De Ja Place, then 
juft publithed, upon meafuring ftrong heat by the quantity of ice 
which the heated body is capable of liquefying. Mr. Wedg- 
wood was in hopes of confirming or correcting what he had al- 
ready done, by experiments made on a principle which promifed 
much greater accuracy; but while he does hohour to the in 
huity of the authors, he laments the impoflibility of availing 
himfelf 
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himfelf of the difcovery, for the purpofe to which he wifhed to 
apply it. 

Of this memoir we gave an ample account in a former vos 
lume *, and fhall only repeat here, that the heated body is 
placed in a wire cage, in the middle of a veflel of pounded ice, in 
which is a canal for carrying off the water after the heat has 
produced its effect. It was natural to fulpeét, that the pounded 
ice would abforb and detain part of the water, more or lefs ac- 
cording to circumftances, which of courfe would occafion an 
error in the refults; and of this Mr. Wedgwood was foon cons 
vinced by decifive experiments. Inftead of pounded ice, there- 
fore, he filled a large funnel with a /olid ma/s of ice (by means of 
a freezing mixture), in the middle of which mafs he made a 
proper cavity for the heated body, and then bored a paflage 
through for the water, with a hot wire. Even this expedient, 
however, would not perhaps have completely obviated the evil; 
for he found afterwards, that apparently folid mafles of ice abs 
forb water in very confiderable quantity ; but attention to the 
phenomena, in the very firft trial, difcovered another fource of 
error fo unexpected, and fo much more interefting, that all 
others were fwallowed up by it. 

Though the ice before the experiment was in a melting tate, 
the temperature of the air about 50°, and no part of the appa 
ratus or materials below the freezing point (all which circums 
ftances were the fame through the whole feries of thefe experi- 
ments), there was decidedly a formation of new ice, from that 
very water which had been liquefied by the heated body: the 
canal, which had been made with the hot wire, was almoft en- 
tirely filled up with cryftallizations from the fides ; and a coat- 
ing of ice, ;',th of an inch thick, was found on a part of the 
funnel not in contact with the original ice. 

All the ice, ufed for thefe experiments, had been colle&ted 
and rammed into a cafk on the third day of a thaw (23d of Fes 
ruary 1784). In this cafk fimilar phenomena were ob- 
ferved ; for though much of the ice was liquefied, the pieces 
were frozen together, and, when broken, had the appearance of 
Brefcia marble, or plum pudding ftone. 

‘ A porcelain cup being laid on fome of this ice abdut half an 
hour, it was found pretty firmly adhering, and, when pulled off, the 
ice exhibited an exact impreffion of the fluted part of the cup which 
it had been in contact with; fo that the ice muft neceffarily have li- 
quefied firit, and afterwards congealed again.—Fragments of the ice 
were applied to one another, to fponges, to pieces of flannel and 
linen cloth, both moift and dry: all thefe, in a few feconds begun 
to cohere; and after ftanding an hour, the cohefion was {fo firms 


that on pulling away the fragments of ice from the woollen and — 
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fponge, they tore off with them that part of the furface which they 
were in contaét with, though at the fame time both the fponge and 
flannel were filled with water which that very ice had produced.—I 
applied a piece of ice to a piece of dry flannel, which weighed 2} 
dwts. and furrounded them with other ice. After lying together 2 of 
an hour, taking the piece of ice in my hand and hooking the flannel 
to a fcale, I found a weight of § ounces neceflary for pulling it off, 
and yet fo much of the ice had liquefied, as to increafe the weight of 
the fannel above 12 dwts. I then weighed the piece of ice, put 
them together again, and 4 hours after found them frozen fo firmly 
as to require 78 ounces for their feparation, although, from 42 dwts. 
of the ice, 15 more had melted off: the furface of contact was at 
this time nearly a fquare inch. I continued them together again 

hours; but they now bore only 62 ounces, the ice being dimi- 
nifhed to 14 dwts. and the furface of contact to about ,% of a fquare 


inch.’ 
That congelation and liquefaction go on together, at the 


fame inftant, and even in the fame fragment of ice, is now efta- 
blithed beyond a poffibility of doubt; and Mr. Wedewood has 
accounted for phenomena feemingly fo incompatible, in a man- 
ner truly ingenious, and to us perfectly fatisfatory. 

Water, attenuated into vapour, may freeze with a lefs degree 
of cold than in its aggregate or grofler form; as many bodies, 
in a ftate of extreme divifion, yield to chemical agents which 
otherwife they refift. Now as the atmofphere abounds with wa- 
tery vapour in the neighbourhood of melting ice, and as the 
heated body introduced into the funnel muft convert part of the 
ice or water there into vapour ;—if we admit, with Boerhaave, 
that vapour will congeal at 33°, it follows that new ice may be 
formed even on the melting furface; whilft the heat which 
(agreeably to the now generally received theory of Dr. Black) 
the vapour emits in freezing, contributes to the further lique- 
faflion of that very ice upon which the new congelation 19 
formed. And as the freezing of water is attended with plenti- 
ful evaporation (which Mr. W. with great probability fuppofes 
to arife from the latent heat, in its rapid avolation, carrying 
fome of the aqueous fluid with it), we are hence furnifhed with 
a freth and continualdource of vapour as well as heat; {fo that 
liquetaGtion and congelation even neceflarily accompany one 
another, though in different proportions, according to circum- 
ftances. 

From thefe principles the author explains all the phenomena 
in his experiments. On the greater congelability of vapour 
than of water, he lays however no ftrefs, and mentions it only 
as having occurred firft at the moment. Another principle is 
above hinted at, which experience has decidedly eftablithed, and 
which equally accounts for all the appearances; wiz, that eva- 
poration produces cold, or that vapour and fteam carry off heat from 
the body which produces them, 
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‘ If, therefore, evaporation be made to take place upon the fur- 
face of ice, the contiguous ice muft be rendered colder; and as it is 
already at the freezing point, the {malleft increafe of cold will be . 
fufficient for frefh congelation.—It feems to be on this principle, 
that the formation of ice is effeéted in the Eaft Indies (See Philof. 
Tranf. LXV. 253.).—If ice is thus producible in a climate where 
natural ice is never feen, we need not wonder that congelation 
fhould take place where the fame principle operates amidit actual 
ace.’ . 

XXXII. Mr. Six’s Experiments to inveftigate the Variation of 

local Heat. 

By /ocal heat is meant, the heats at different heights in-the 
atmofphere at the fame times. A thermometer was placed at 
the height of 220 feet (on the top of the high tower of Canter- 
bury cathedral), another 110 feet, and a third 6 feet above the 
ground. The particular obfervations made on them, during 
great part of the month of September, and in the latter part of 
December and beginning of January, aré<fet down in tables; 
from which it appears, that in the day time, during the warm 
weather, in the firft mentioned month, the Jower thermometer 
was warmeft and the upper coldeft, as was natural to expect 
from the greater refle€tion of the fun’s rays in the former fitua- 
tion than in the latter; but that in the cold feafon, all the three 
were nearly alike. In the night time, they always pretty nearly 
agreed when the fky was dark and cloudy, but whenever it be- 
came clear, the lower ftation was conftantly found coldeft, the 
cold feeming, as the author exprefles it, ‘ to rife from the earth.” 
He mentions one pretty remarkable obfervation of this kind, in 
January: after three cloudy and rainy days, during which the 
thermometers nearly agreed, the {ky became clear, and the 
ground began to be frozen, though the thermometer, 6 feet from 
the ground, was 13 above freezing, and a piece of wet linen 
hanging near it was not at all frozen: this thermometer did af- 
terwards fal] tothe freezing point, but that in the higher ftation 
continued fome degrees above freezing. Thefe phenomena may 
be very fatisfactorily explained on Mr. Wedgwood’s theory in 
the foregoing paper; not by the afcent of cold from the earth; 
but by the afcent of vapour, which always carries heat off 
with it. 

IX, XI, XII. Deferiptions of the Fiery Meteor feen on the 18th 
of Auguft 1783.—X. Obfervations on the fame Meteor, and on 
that of the 4th of Offober following. 

Thele papers give an account of the appearances as feen by 
Mr. Cavallo at Windfor, the Rev. Dr, Cooper near Stockton, 
Mr. Edgeworth near Mullingar in Ireland, and Mr. Aubert at 
Deptford in Kent.—Article XVIII. contains a general account 
of thefe meteors, drawn up, by Dr. Blagden, from all the in- 


formations that could be procured. In this very curious papers 
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the progrefs of the fplendid fire-ball of Auguft 18th, is traced 
from beyond the northern extremity of this ifland, over Scot= 
land, part of England, and from thence tothe continent. From 
a great number of obfervations made in different places (whofe 
furprifing correfpondence gives them a degree of credit to which 
they could not fingly have been intitled), it is calculated to have 
been about 57 miles diftant from the earth, and half a mile in 
diameter; to have defcribed a courfe of above 1000 miles, with 
the amazing velocity of at leaft 20 miles in a fecond; and to have 
continued a parallel courfe throughout, without any defcent to- 
wards the earth, The other meteor was fmaller, but appears to 
have been about the fame diftance from the earth. 

It is not merely on account of thefe particular meteors, that 
this paper deferves attention: the general obfervations on the 
forms and appearances of. thefe bodies, the calculations of their 
diftances, &c. and their caufe, are truly curious and interefting. 
The Doétor makes no doubt of their having their origin in 
electricity, andjhe confiders them as ¢ mafles of the ele€tric fluid, 
either repelled and burfting from the great collected body of it 
in the north, or attracted towards that accumulation,’ their mo- 
tion being always nearly in the direction of the magnetic me- 
ridian, | 

‘ If thefe conjectures be juft, diftin& regions are allotted to the 
electrical phenomena of our atmofphere. Here below we have thun- 
der and lightening, from the unequal diftribution of the eleétric 
fluid among the clouds; in the loftier regions, whither the clouds 
never reach, we have the various gradations of falling ftars; till be- 
yond the limits of our crepufcular atmofphere the fluid is put into 
motion in fufficient maffes to hold a determined courfe, and exhibit 
the different appearances of what we call fire-balls; and probably at 
a {till greater elevation above the earth, the electricity accumulates 
in a lighter and lefs condenfed form, to produce the wonderfully di- 
verfified ftreams and corruf{cations of the 4urcra Borealis.’ 

The Door confiders, particularly, the xsife frequently at- 
tending thefe phenomena, like that of electricity iffuing from 
the conductor ; and though it is difficult to account for the pro- 
pagation of found through fo rare a medium (for the great ac- 
cumulation of electric matter feems to lic beyond the verge of 
our atmofphere) the fact appears to be well eftablifhed. Even 
the northern lights, in fome very cold climates, are faid to be 
accompanied with a hiffing noife, which Profeflor Gmelin {peaks 
of in the moft pointed terms, as being frequent, and very loud, 
in the north-eaftern parts of Siberia : 

* Whoever,’ fays the Profeflor, < fhould fee fuch a northern light 
for the firft time, could not behold it without terror; for itis ate 
tended, as I have learnt from the relations of many perfons, with 
fuch a hiffing, cracking, and rufhing noife throughout the air, as if 


the largeft fire-works were playing off; apd the expreffion they make 
Rev. Apuil, 1785. _— $s , ’ afe 
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* If, therefore, evaporation be made to take place upon the fur- 
face of ice, the contiguous ice muft be rendered colder; and as it is 
already at the freezing point, the {malleft increafe of cold will be - 
fufficient for frefh congelation.—It.feems to be on this principle, 
that the formation of ice is effeéted in the Eaft Indies (See Philof. 
Tranf. LXV. 253.).—If ice is thus producible in a climate where 
natural ice is never feen, we need not wonder that congelation 
fhould take place where the fame principle operates amidit actual 
ice.’ 

XXXII. Mr. Six’s Experiments to invefligate the Variation of 

local Heat. 

By /ocal heat is meant, the heats at different heights in-the 
atmofphere at the fame times. A thermometer was placed at 
the height of 220 feet (on the top of the high tower of Canter- 
bury cathedral), another 110 feet, and a third 6 feet above the 
ground. The particular obfervations made on them, during 
great part of the month of September, and in the latter part of 
December and beginning of January, aréfet down in tables; 
from which it appears, that in the day time, during the warm 
weather, in the firft mentioned month, the Jower thermometer 
was warmeft and the upper coldeft, as was natural to expect 
from the greater reflection of the fun’s rays in the former fitua- 
tion than in the latter; but that in the cold feafon, all the three 
were nearly alike. In the night time, they always pretty nearly 
agreed when the fky was dark and cloudy, but whenever it be- 
came clear, the lower ftation was conftantly found coldeft, the 
cold feeming, as the author exprefles it, ‘ to rife from the earth.” 
He mentions one pretty remarkable obfervation of this kind, in 
January: after three cloudy and rainy days, during which the 
thermometers nearly agreed, the {ky became clear, and the 
ground began to be frozen, though the thermometer, 6 feet from 
the ground, was 1; above freezing, and a piece of wet linen 
hanging near it was not at all frozen: this thermometer did af- 
terwards fall to the freezing point, but that in the higher ftation 
continued fome degrees above freezing. Thefe phenomena may 
be very fatisfactorily explained on Mr, Wedgwood’s theory in 
the foregoing paper; not by the afcent of cold from the earth; 
but by the afcent of vapour, which always carries beat off 
with it. 

IX, XI, XII. Deferiptions of the Fiery Meteor feen on the 18th 
of Auguft 1783.—X. Obfervations on the fame Meteor, and on 
that of the 4th of Ofober following. 

Thele papers give an account of the appearances as feen by 
Mr. Cavallo at Windfor, the Rev. Dr. Cooper near Stockton, 
Mr. Edgeworth near Mullingar in Ireland, and Mr. Aubert at 
Deptford in Kent.—Article XVIII. contains a general account 
of thefe meteors, drawn up, by Dr. Blagden, from all the in- 
formations that could be procured. In this very curious papers 
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the progrefs of the fplendid fire-ball of Auguft 18th, is traced 
from beyond the northern extremity of this ifland, over Scot- 
land, part of England, and from thence tothe continent. From 
a great number of obfervations made in different places (whofe 
furprifing correfpondence gives them a degree of credit to which 
they could not fingly have been intitled), it is calculated to have 
been about 57 miles diftant from the earth, and half a mile in 
diameter; to have defcribed a courfe of above 1000 miles, with 
the amazing velocity of at leaft 20 miles in a iecond; and to have 
continued a parallel courfe throughout, without any defcent to- 
wards the earth, The other meteor was fmaller, but appears to 
have been about the fame diftance from the earth. 

It is not merely on account of thefe particular meteors, that 
this paper deferves attention: the general obfervations on the 
forms and appearances of thefe bodies, the calculations of their 
diftances, &c. and their caufe, are truly curious and interefting. 
The Doétor makes no doubt of their having their origin in 
electricity, andjhe confiders them as £ mafles of the eleric fluid, 
either repelled and burfting from the-great collected body of it 
in the north, or attracéted towards that accumulation,’ their mo- 
tion being always nearly in the direction of the magnetic me- 
ridian, | 

‘ If thefe conjeCtures be juft, diftinét regions are allotted to the 
electrical phenomena of our atmofphere. Here below we have thun- 
der and lightening, from the unequal diftribution of the ele¢tric 
fluid among the clouds; in the loftier regions, whither the clouds 
never reach, we have the various gradations of falling ftars; till be- 
yond the limits of our crepufcular atmofphere the fluid is put into 
motion in futicient mafles to hold a determined courfe, and exhibit 
the different appearances of what we call fire-balls ; and probably at 
a {till greater elevation above the earth, the electricity accumulates 
in a lighter and lefs condenfed form, to produce the wonderfully di- 
verfified ftreams and corrufcations of the Aurora Borealis.’ 

The Doétor confiders, particularly, the oife frequently at- 
tending thefe phenomena, like that of electricity ifluing from 
the conductor ; and though it is difficult to account for the pro- 
pagation of found throuzh fo rare a medium (for the great ac- 
cumulation of electric matter feems to lic beyond the verge of 
our atmofphere) the fact appears to be well eftablifhed. Even 
the northern lights, in fome very cold climates, are faid to be 
accompanied with a hiffing noife, which Profeflor Gmelin {peaks 
of in the moft pointed terms, as being frequent, and very loud, 
in the north-eaftern parts of Siberia : 

* Whoever,’ fays the Profeflor, * fhould fee fuch a northern light 
for the firft time, could not behold it without terror; for itis ate 
tended, as I have learnt from the relations of many perfons, with 
fuch a hiffing, cracking, and rufhing noife throughout the air, as if 


the largeft fire-works were playing off; apd the expreffion they make 
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ufe of to defcribe what they then hear is, the raging hoft is paffing, 

The hunters, who purfue the white and blue foxes in the confines of 

the icy fea, are often overtaken by thefe northern lights: their dogs 

are then fo much frightened, that they will not move, but lie ob- 

ftinately on the ground, till the noife has paffed.’ 

XXII]. Experiments and Obfervations on Terra ponderofa, &c, 
By William Withering, M. D. 

Aerated terra ponderofa has not hitherto been found native, 
A fine fpecimen of it, from Alfton-Moor in Cumberland, is 
here analyfed by Dr. Withering, and appears to coniift of 20,8 
parts of fixed air, to 78,6 of pure ponderous earth, with an ad- 
mixture of ,6 of vitriolated ponderous earth. 

Of vitriolated ponderous earth he examines three kinds; (1) 
Heavy gypfum, or ponderous fpar, from Kilpatrick- bills near Glaf- 
gow ; a fort of which, with fmall chryftals, is found alfo amongft 
the iron ore about Ketley in Shropfhire. It confifts of 67,2 of 
pure ponderous earth, and 32,8 of pure vitriolic acid. (2) Com- 
mon cauk of the Derbyfhire mines ; compofed of 99,5 of pure 
vitriolated heavy earth, and ,5 of calciform tron. (3) Radiated 
cauk, gyp/um chryftallifatum capillare of Cronftedt, which cone 
tains 2,3 of calciform iron to 97,7 of vitriolated heavy earth, 

Befides difcovering the compofition of the particular fpecimens 
examined, Dr. Withering’s experiments have afcertained fome 
interefting properties of the terra ponderofa itfelf. 

When a folution of pure terra ponderofa in marine aeid is pre- 
cipitated by cauftic fixed alcali; or when cauftic fixed alcali, 
vegetable or foffil, is added to the lime-water made from terra 
ponderofa; apart of the alcali is carried down by earth, and 
forms a fubftance neither foluble in water nor in acids: a com- 
bination truly fingular, and deferving of further examination. 

In Bergman’s table of affinity, the heavy earth is reprefented 
as having a ftronger affinity to ail the acids, than fixed alcalies 
have ; whereas, from the witrows and m:aring acids, the alcalies 
are here found decidedly to precipitate the earth. 

To vitriolic acid, the ftrong affinity of this earth is confirmed. 
When the gypfum ponderofum is diflolved, by ftrong heat, in oil 
of vitriol, fixed alcali precipitates the gypfum undecompofed. © 
It is precipitated alfo by dilution with waters and this property 
common gypfum was found likewife to poflefs. Hence the limes 
water of terra ponderofa is recommended for purifying marine 
acid from the vitriolic acid with which it is always contami- 
nated, 

This earth is called ponderous, from the great f{pecifie gravity 
of its gypfum and fpar; the earth itfelf does not appear to be 
a heavy fubftance, and Dr. Withering imagines the great weight 
‘of its compounds with the vitriolic and acrial acids, is owing to 
the abfeace of water. 
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To thew that there is an eflential difference betwixt the pon- 
derous earth and common calcareous earth, the Dottor gives the 


following contraft : 


Ponderous earth, Calcareous earth, 
When diffolved in water, preci- Diffolved in water, does not pre- 
jtates upon the addition of cipitate on the addition of vi- 
the {malleft portion of vitriolic triolic acid. 


Its gypfum therefore is foluble. 


acid. 
Its gypfum therefore is infoluble. -With nitrous and marine acids. 
With the nitrous and marine forms falts fo deliquefcent, that 
acids, forms chryftals which do they cannot be kept in a chry- 
not deliquefce. ftallized form. ; 
Decompofes vitriolic falts via ba- Docs not decompofe vitriolic 
mida. falts. 


Dr. Withering mentions another fingular property of the 
terra ponderofa; that its {par, or combination with fixed air, 
will not, either in weak or in ftrong fire, part with its air, or 
burn into lime. This he afcribes, with great probability, to its 
want of water; for as common lime cannot waite to fixed air 
without the intervention of moifture, fo moifture may be an 
equally neceflary vehicle for the difunion. Artificial combina- 
tions of the terra ponderofa and fixed air, in which water enters 
as acomponent part, readily lofe their air in the fire, and become 
quicklime. 

XXXVII. Adr. Alchorne’s . ee of mixing Gold with 
in. 

The received opinion among Metallurgifts, fo long impli- 
citly copied from one by another, that the malleability of gdld 
is deftroyed by the minuteft portion of tin, even by its fumes, 
is here fhewn, by the moft decifive experiments, to be erroneous. 
As tin appears from thefe experiments to have no particular 
power of injuring gold, and as we cannot conceive that fuch an 
opinion could have arifen, and become general among the exe 
perimental chemifts, without fome foundation; it may be pre- 
fumed, that the brittlenefs, which they afcribed to tin, pro- 
ceeded from the arfenic of which that metal frequently partakes ; 
for Mr. Alchorne finds, ‘ that twelve grains of regulus of 
arfenic, injected into as many ounces of fine gold, will render 
it totally unmaileable.’ It muft be added, that each of thefe 
experiments was made upon fo large a quantity as twelve ounces 
of gold; and that alloyed gold alfo was tried, with the fame ge- 
neral event as the fine. 
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Art. II. Odfervations on the Importance of the American Revolution, and 
the Means of making it a Benefit ts the World. "Towhich is added, a 
Letter from M. Turgot, late Comptroller-General of the Finances 
of France: with an Appendix, containing a Tranflation of the 
Will of M. Fortuné Ricard, lately publifhed in France. By 
Richard Price, D. D. LL. D. and Fellow of the Royal Society 
of London, and of the Academy of Arts and Sciences in New 
England. 8vo. zs. 6d. Cadell. 1785. 

HESE Obfervations are addreffed to the Free and United 
States of America, as a laft teftimony of the Author’s 
good-will, and to them is prefixed the following advertifement: 
¢ Having reafon to hope I fhould be attended to in the American 

States, and thinking I faw an opening there favourable to the im- 

provement and belt intereits of mankind, I have been induced to 

convey thither the fentiments and advice contained in the following 

Obfervations. ‘They were, therefore, originally intended only for 

America. ‘The danger of a {purious edition has now obliged me to 

ublifh them in my own country. 

‘ I thould be inexcufable did I not take this opportunity to exprefs 
my- gratitude to a diftinguifhed writer (the Count de Mirabeau) for 
his tranflation of thefe Obfervations into French, and for the fupport 
and kind civility with which it has been accompanied. 

‘ Mr. Turgot’s letter formed a part of this trat when it was con- 
veyed to America. I have now given a tranflation of it. 

‘ I think it neceffary to add, thatI have expreffed myfelf in fome 
refpeéts too ftrongly in the eonclufion of the following Obfervations. 
By accounts from perfons the beft informed, I have lately been 
affured that no fuch diffentions exift among the American States as: 
have been given out in this country; that the new governments are 
in general well fettled, and the people happy under them; and that, 
in particular, a conviction is becoming univerfal of the neceflity of 
giving more firength to that power which forms, and which is to 
condué and maintain their union.’ 

Dr. Price introduces his Obfervations with acquainting his 
Readers that, from pure conviction, he took a warm part in 
favour of the Briti/h Colonies (now the united States of Ame- 
rica) during the late war; that, in confequence of this, he was 
expofed to much abufe and fome danger; that he is thankful 
for having been fpared to be a witnefs to that very iffue of the 
war, which had al] along been the objec of his wifhes; that 
he {ves, with heart-felt fatisfa€tion, the revolution in favour 
of univerfal liberty which has taken place in /merica,—a revo 
lution which, he fays, opens a new profpect in human affairs, 
and begins a new era in the hiftory of mankind ;—a revolution 
by which Britons themfelves will be the greateft gainers, if 
wife encugh tq improve properly the check that. has been 
given to ‘the .defpotifn of their Minifters, and to catch the 
flame of virtuous liberty which has faved their American 
brethren. 
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« The late war,’ continues he, ‘ in its commencement and progre/s, 
did great good by diffeminating juft fentiments of the rights of man- 
kind, and the nature of legitimate government; by exciting a {pirit 
of refiftance to tyranny which has emancipated one Luropcan country, 
and is likely to emancipate others ; and by occafioning the eftablifh- 
ment in America of forms of government more equitable and more 
liberal than any that the world has yet known. But, in its fermi- 
nation, the war has done ftill greater good by preferving the new 
governments from that deftruction in which they mutt have been 
involved, had Britain conquered; by providing, in a fequeflered 
continent, poffeffed of many fingular advantages, a place of refuge 
for oppreft men in every region of the world; and by laying the 
foundation there of an empire which may be the feat of liberty, 
{cience and virtue, and from whence there is reafon to hope thefe 
facred bleffings will fpread, till they become univerfal, and the 
time arrives when kings and priefts fhal]l have no more power to 
opprefs, and that ignominious flavery which has hitherto debafed the 
world is exterminated. I therefore think I fee the hand of Provi- 
dence in the late war working for the general good. 

‘ Reafon, as well as tradition and revelation, lead us to expe& 
that a more improved and happy ftate of human affairs will take 
place before the confummation of all things, The world has hi- 
therto been gradually improving. Light and knowledge have been 
gaining ground, and human life at prefent, compared with what it 
once was, is much the fame that a youth approaching to manhood is, 
compared with an infant. 

‘ Such are the natures of things that this progrefs muft continue. 
During particular intervals it may be interrupted, but it cannot be 
deftroyed. Every prefent advance prepares the way for farther ad- 
vances; and a fingle experiment or difcovery may fometimes give 
rife to fo many more as fuddenly to raife the fpecies higher, and to 
refemble the effects of opening a new fenfe, or of the fall of a fpark 
on a train that fprings a mine. For this reafon, mankind may at 
laft arrive at degrees of improvement which we cannot now even 
fufpect to be pofible. A dark age may follow an enlightened age ; 
but, in this cafe, the light, after being fmothered for a time, will 
break out again with a brighter luftre. The prefent age of in- 
creafed light, confidered as fucceeding the ages of Greece and Rome 
and an intermediate period of thick darknefs, furnifhes a proof of 
the truth of this obfervation. There are certain kinds of improve- 
ment which, when once made, cannot be entirely loft. During the 
dark ages, the improvements made in the ages that preceded them 
remained fo far as to be recovered immediately at the refurreétion of 
letters, and to produce afterwards that more rapid progrefs in im- 
provement which has diftinguifhed modern times.’ 

‘ But among the events in modern times tending to the elevation 
of mankind, there are none probably of fo much confequence as the 
recent one which occafions thefe obfervations. Perhaps, I do not go 
too far when I fay that, next to the introduétion of Chriftianity 
among mankind, the American revolution may prove the moft im- 
portant ftep in the progreflive courfe of human improvement. It is 
an event which may produce a general diffufion of the principles of 
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humanity, and become the means of fetting free mankind from the 
fhackles of fuperftition and tyranny, by leading them to fee and 
know ‘* that nothing is fuxdamental but impartial enquiry, an honeft 
mind, and virtuous pra¢tice that ftate policy ought not to be 
applied to the fupport of fpeculative opinions and formularies of 
faith.”——-‘* That the members of a civil community are ® conf. 
derates, not fubjeZ@s; and their rulers, fervants, not mefers.——— 
And that all legitimate government confifts in the dominion of equal 
laws made with common confent; that is, in the dominion of men 
over themfelves; and not in the dominion of communities over com- 
munities, or of any men over other men.” . 

‘ Happy will the world be when thefe truths fhall be every where 
acknowledged and prattifed upon. Religious bigotry, that cruel 
demon, wil) be then laid afleep. Slavifh governments and flavith 
hierarchies will then fink; and the old prophecies be verified, 
«* that the laft univerfal empire upon earth fhall be the empire of 
reafon and virtue, under which the gofpel of peace (better under- 
ftood) fhall have free courfe and be glorified, many will run to and fro, 
and knowledge be increased, the wolf dwell with the lamb and the 
leopard with the kid, and nation no more lift up a fword again 
nation.” | 

‘ It isa conviction I cannot refift, that the independence of the 
Englife colonies in America is one of the fteps ordained by Provi- 
dence to introduce thefe times; and I can {fcarcely be deceived in 
this conviction, if the United States fhould efcape fome dangers 
which threaten them, and will take proper care to throw shetatllves 
open to future improvements, and to make the moft of the advan- 
tages of their prefent fituation. Should this happen, it will be true 
of them as it was of the people of the Jews, that in them all the fami- 
lies A the earth fhall be blefed. It is {carcely poflible they fhould 
think too highly of theirown confequence. Perhaps, there never 
exifted a people on whofe wifdom and virtue more depended ; or 
to whom a ftation of more importance in the plan of Providence has 
been afligned. They have begun nobly. They have fought with 
fuccefs for themfelves and for the world; and, in the midft of inva- 
fion and carnage, eftablifhed forms of government favourable in the 
higheft degree to the rights of mankind.———But they have much 
more to do; more indeed than it is ,poffible properly to reprefent. 
In this addrefs, my defign is only to take notice of a few great points 
which feem particularly to require their attention, in order to render 
them permanently happy in themfelves, and ufeful to mankind. On 
thefe points, I fhall deliver my fentiments with freedom, confcious 
I mean well; but, at the fame time, with real diffidence, confcious 
of my own liablenefs toerror” 

The. Doétor now proceeds to confider the means of promoting 
human improvement and happinefs in the United States; and 
the firft thing, he fays, that requires their attention, is the 
redemption of their debts, and making compenfation to that 
army which has carried them through the war. It is not con- 
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ceivable, he thinks, that they fhould meet with any great diffi- 
culties in doing this. Their debts at prefent, we are told, are 
moderate; and they are very capable of bearing taxes fufficient 
for the purpofe of a gradual redemption. A finking fund, 
guarded again{t mifapplication, may foon extinguifh them, and 
prove a refource in all events of the greateft importance. 

There is one debt, however, on which no finking fund, he 
fays, can have any effe&t; and which it is impoflidle for them to 
difcharge:—a debt, greater, perhaps, than has been ever due 
from any country; and which will be deeply fele by their lateft 
pofterity.— But it is a debt of GRATITUDE only—of GRATI- 
TUDE to that General, who has been raifed up by Providence 
to make them free and independent, and whofe name mutt 
fhine among the firft in the future annals of the benefactors of 
mankind. 

Our Author then recommends, and inculcates, fuch mea- 
fures, as he thinks are beft calculated to preferve and perpetuate 
PEACE in America. And here we are told, that the American 
States, having no external enemy to fear, are in danger of 
fighting with one another; that this is their greate/? danger, 
and the providing fecurities againft ic their barde/? work, 

The decifions of Concress are rendered inefficient and 
futile, becaufe no provifion is made for enforcing them. Dr. 
Price acknowledges that he is by no means qualified to point out 
the beft method of removing this defect; he thinks, however, 
that ConGress may be furnifhed with a power of calling out 
from the confederated States, guotas of militia, fufficient to force 
at once the compliance of any ftate which may fhew an inclina- 
tion to break the union by refifting its decifions. 

The next point he mentions, as an object of fupreme import- 
ance, is the eftablifhment of fuch a fyftem of perfect liberty, 
religious as well as civil, in America, as fhall render it a country 
where truth and reafon fhall have fair play, and the human 
powers find full {cope for exerting themfelves, and for fhewing 
how far they can carry human improvement. 

The faculties of man, we are told, have hitherto, in all 
countries, been more or lefs cramped by the interference of 
civil authority in matters of fpeculation, by tyrannical laws 
avainit herefy and fchifm, and by fMlavith hierarchies and reli- 
gious eftablifhments. It is above all things defirable, the Doc- 
tor fays, that no fuch fetters on reafon fhould be admitted into 
America: and he obferves, with inexpreffible fatisfation, that 
at prefent they have noexiftence there, In this refpect, he fays, 
the governments of the United Srates are liberal to a degree 
that is unparalleled. They have the diftinguifhed honour of 
being the firft States under Heaven, in which forms of govern- 
ment had been eftablifhed favourable to univerfal liberty, Being 
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thus diftinguifhed in their infancy, what will they be in a more 
advanced ftate ? May we not fee the dawning of brighter days 
on earth, and a new creation rifing? 

The liberty our Author means, includes in it liberty of con- 
duct in all civil matters—liberty of difcuffion in all /peculative 
matters—and liberty of confcience in all religious matters ;— 
and it is then perfeét, he fays, when under no reftraint except 
when ufed to injure any one in his perfon, property, or good 
name; that is, except when ufed to deftroy itfelf. 

In regard to liberty of difcuffien, civil governors, in Dr, 
Price’s opinion, go miferably out of their proper province, 
whenever they take upon them the care of truth, or the fup- 
port of any doctrinal points. They are not judges of truth; 
and if they pretend to decide about it, they will decide wrong. 
It is fuperftition, idolatry, and non(enfe, that civil power at 
prefent {upports almoft every where, under the idea of fupporting 
facred truth, and oppofing dangerous error. 

Civil eftablifhments of formularies of faith and worfhip, he 
cenfures as inconfiftent with the rights of private, judgment; 
they ingender ftrife, turn religion into a trade, fhoar up error, 
producing hypocrify and prevarication, laying an undue bias 
en the human mind in its enquiries, obf{tru€iing the progrefs of 
truth, and impeding the improvement of the world. So apt aie 
mankind, he fays, to mifreprefent the character of the Deity, 
and to connect his favour with particular modes of faith, that 
at muft be expected, that a religion fo fettled, wil] be what it 
has hitherto been,—a gloomy and cruel fuperflition, bearing the 
name of religion. 

* It has long been a fubdject of difpute,’ continues he, ‘ which is 
worft in its effects on fociety, /uch a religion, or fpeculative Atheifin. 
For my own part, I could almolt give the preference to the latter,— 
AtTueism is fo repugnant to every principle of common fenfe, that 
it is not poffible it thould ever gain much ground, or become very 
prevalent. On the contrary; there is a particular pronenefs in the 
human mind to Superstition, and nothing is more likely to be- 
come prevalent. ——- ATHEISM leaves us to the full influence of moft 
of our natural feelings and focial principles; and thefe are fo ftrong 
an their operation, that in general they are a fufficient guard to the 
order of fociety. But Superstition counteraéts thele principles, 
by holding forth men to one another as objects of divine hatred ; 
and by putting them on haraffing, filencing, imprifoning, and 
burning one another in order to do God fervice.—— ATHEIS™ is a 
fanctuary for vice, by taking away the motives to virtue arifing from 
the will of God, and the fear of a future judgment. But Super- 
STITION is more a fanétuary for vice, by teaching men ways of 
pleafing God without moral virtue, and by leading them even to 
compound for wickednefs by ritual fervices, by bodily penances and 
mortifications, by adorning fhrin:s, going pilgrimages, faying many 
prayers, receiving abfolution from the prieit, exterminating heretics, 
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$c.—Aruetsm deftroys the facrednefs and obligation of an oath. 
But has there not been alfo a religion (fo called) which has done 
this, by leading its profeflors to a perfuafion that there exifts a 
power on earth which can difpenfe with the obligation of oaths, 
that pious frauds are right, and that faith is not to be kept with 
heretics ? ss 

‘It is indeed only a rational and liberal religion; a religion 
founded on juft notions of the Deity, as a Being who regards equally 
every fincere worfhipper, and by whom all are alike favoured as far 
as they act up to the light they enjoy; a religion which confifts in 
the invitation of the moral perfeétions of an almighty but besevolent 
governor of nature, who directs for the beft all events, in confidence 
in the care of his Providence, in refignation to his will, and in the 
faithful difcharge of every duty of piety and morality, from a regard 
to his authority and the apprehenfion of a future righteous retribu- 
tion. —- It is only TH1s religion (the infpiring principle of every 
thing fair and worthy and joyful, and which in truth is nothing but 
the love of God and man and virtue warming the heart and direét- 
ing the conduct.)—It is only Tuts kind of religion that can blefs 
the world, or be an advantage to fociety.——This is the religion 
that every enlightened friend to mankind will be zealous to promote. 
But it is a religion that the powers of the world know little of, 
and which will always be beft promoted by being left free and 
open. 
; I cannot help adding here, that fuch in particular is the Chrifians 
religion. —Chriftianity teaches us that there is none good but one, 
that is, God; that he willeth all men to be faved,-and wil! punifh 
nothing but wickednefs; that he defires mercy and not facrifice 
(benevolence rather than rituals); that loving him with all our 
hearts, and loving our neighbour as ourfelves, is the whole of our 
duty; and that in every nation he that feareth him and worketh 
righteoufnefs is accepted of him. It refts its authority on the power 
of God, not of man; refers itfelf entirely to the underftandings of 
men; makes us the fubjects of a kingdom that is not of this world; 
and requires us to elevate our minds above temporal emoluments, 
and to look forwards to a ftate beyond the grave, where a govern- 
nent of perfect virtue will be erected under that Meffiah who has 
tafted death for every man. What have the powers of the world to 
do with fuch a religion ?—It difclaims all connexion with them; 
it made its way at firft in oppofition to them; and, as far as it is 
now upheld by them, it is difhonoured and vilified.’ ? 

The fpirit of religious eftablifhments, he further condemns, 
aS oppofite to the fpirit of Chriftianity; it is, fays he, a {pirit 
of pride and tyranny, in oppofition to the Chriftian ow/y fpirit ; 
a contracted and {felfifh fpirit, in oppofition to the Chriftian 
enlarged and benevolent fpirit; the fpirit of the world, in oppo- 
fition to the Chriftian heavenly (pirit. 

Such pernicious and horrid things are civil eftablifhments of 
religion, in our Author’s opinion, that in the ardour of his 


zeal, he prays fervently that Heaven may foon put an end ta 
them. 
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them. The world will never be generally wife, or virtuous, or 
happy, he fays, till thefe enemies to its peace and improve. 
ment are demolifhed ‘ Thanks be to God,’ continues he, 
‘ they are giving way before increafing light. Let them never fhew 
them{fe!ves in America. Let no fuch monfter be known there as 
HUMAN AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF RELIGION, Let every 
honeft and peaceable man, whatever is his faith, be proteéted there ; 
and find an effectual defence againft the attacks of bigotry and in- 
tolerance.—In the Untted States may Rericion flourifh! They 
cannot be very great and happy if it does not. But let it be a bet- 
ter religion than molt of thole which have been hitherto profeffed in 
the world. Let it be a religion which enforces moral obligations ; 
not a religion which relaxes ‘and evades them.—A tolerant and Ca- 
tholic religion ; not a rage for profelitifin.—A religion of peace and 
charity; nota religio: ‘that perfecutes, curfes and damns.——In a 
word, let it be the genuine Gofpel of peace lifting above the world, 

warming the heart with the love of God and his creatures, and 
fuftaining the fortitude of good men by the affured hope of a future 
deliverance from death, and an infinite reward in the everlafting 


kingdom of our Lord and Savicur.’ 
Phe Doctor yoes on to give his fentiments concerning edu- 


cation, the dangers to which the American States are expofed, 
internal wars, unequal diftribution of property, trade, banks, 
paper credit, oaths, the Negro trade, and flave ‘ry;—but it is 
unneceflary for us to attend him any farther.— We cannot con- 
clude, however, without obferving, that he advances prin- 
ciples, in the courle of his work, which appear to us utterly 
indefenfible; principles which, in their direét and natural 
confequences, would prove, if not tubverfive of the interefts of 
virtue and religion, at lealt, extremely prejudicial to them. We 
are, indeed, attonifhed that he does not fee thele confequences ; 
if he had, we are perfuaded he never would have advanced fuch 
principles ; as there is not a man on carth, we firmly believe, 
who is more folicitous to promote the bet interefis of fociety, 
or a more determined foe to every {pecies of tyranny and op- 
preffion, civil or ecclefiaftical. 

M. Turgot’s Letter was written in the year 17-8; it fhews 
a very enlarged and liberal turn of mind, aud contains ob- 
fervations in which the United States are deeply concerned — 
The will of M. Fortune Ricard will amuse the Dr.’s Readers; 
it exemplifies, with much pleafantry and humour, the account 
which Dr. Price gives of the powers of compound intereft, or a 
SINKING FUND, and the ufes to which they may be appiled, for 
the beneft of nations and of poiterity. 
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Arr. III. Sermons by the late Reverend Mr. Saurin, Paftor of the 
French Church at the Hague. Tranflated by Robert Robinfon. 
Vols. II, 1U. 1V. and V. See our laft Number. 


S we have rather exceeded our limits in the account which 
has been given of the firft volume of this wdrk, we are 
obliged to take a very curfory view of the remainder, 

In a fenfible and pertinent Preface, the Tsanflator, {peaking 
of the nature and order of the difcouries in the fecond volume 
(which has for its Title “© The Truth of Revelation” ), gives the 
following account the contents : 

¢ The firft Sermon, fays he, contains a fet of rules effentially 
neceflary to the inveftigation of truth, and a few reafons to 
enforce the practice of them. The fecond propofes an exami- 
nation of the truths of Chriffianity, and fettles rules of difputa- 
tion peculiar to this controverfy. The facts follow in the 
fucceeding Sermons, the birth, the miniftry, the refurrection 
of Jefus Chrift, &c. Four of the laft difcourfes expofe infidelity, 
and recommend Chrijitanity ; and the laft is an exhortation to him, 
who is fuppofed to have found the Gofpel of Chrift, to bold it 
faft, and avoid thofe {nares into which Chriftians are likely to be 
drawn,’ 

Such is the view in which the Editor wifhes this part of the 
work to be confidered: but as the difcourfes were preached 
at different and diftant times, and not originally intended alto- 
gether in the fame line here marked for them, they have not 
that exact connection and tendency to the point they would 
otherwife have received. ‘The texts are thefe; 1. Proverbs, 
xxili. 23. Buy the truth, 2. Ephef. vi. 11, 12, 13. Put on the 
whole armour of God, &c. 3. Ifaiah, ix. 6, 7. Unto us a child 
1s born, &c. 4. Matthew, xvi. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. Wha, 
do men fay, that 1, the Son of Man, am? &c. 5. Rom. x. 21. 
All day long I have ftretched forth my hands, &c. 6. Luke, xxiii. 5. 
He flirreth up the people. 7. John, xviit. 36, 37, 38. Fefus 
faid, my kingdom is not. of this world, &c. 8. Plalm exviii. 
15, 16. The voice of falvation and rejoicing, &c. g. Adts, 
xi. 37. Now when they heard this, &c. 10, Luke, xvi. 27, 
28, 29, 30. The rich man faith, I pray thee, Father Abraham, 
&e. it. 1 Cor. i. 21. After that, in the wifdom of God, &c. 
12. 1 John, iv. 4. Greater is he that is in you, &c. 13. Plalm 
xciv. 7,8, 9, 10. They fay the Lord fhall not fee. 14. Proverbs, 
XxX1N. 23. Sell not the truth. 

If thefe difcourfes are not equal to thofe in the former volume, 
they, neverthelefs, abound in good fenfe: they difcover the 
man of learning, ability, and piety, and are ftill accompanied 
with itriking addiefics to different characters. 

We 
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We are unwilling to fuppofe, that Mr. Saurin was not 
equally generous in the caufe of liberty with his Tranflator ; 

et we cannot avoid remarking, that in his account of telera- 
tion *, he fays, * it is to be exercifed towards him only who errs 
through weakne/s of mind.’ Now, how many are they whom 
numbers would pronounce erroneous, becaufe differing from 
them, or their creed, who, at the fame time, may have equal, 
not to fay fuperior, learning and frrength of mind, and be alfo 
equally defirous to difcover and {ubmit to the truth? There is 
fallacy and danger in the rule here laid down; fince, in proper 
hands, it might open wide the door of @preffion. Yet, as 
Mr. Saurin declaims warmly, at different times, againft perfecu- 
tion, we would willingly conclude that he abhorred even the 
femblance of it. 

Before we quite difmifs the third volume, we fhall juft remark, 
that in the fifth difcourfe, which is entitled, the Divinity of Fe/us 
Chrif, Mr. Saurin enquires into the fentiments of the ancient 
fathers, before the Council of Nice, and concludes them exe 
prefs for his fide of the queftion. He makes great ufe, as later 
writers have alfo done, of bifhop Bull’s treatife on the topic. 
Mr. Saurin’s enquiry was particularly occafioned by the dif- 
ferent affertions advanced on the point, by Petavius a learned 
Jefuit. We ought alfo to remark, that however ftrenuous Mr. 
Saurin may appear, in pleading for fome parts of polemic divi- 
nity, he always gives the/e difcourfes a practical turn, and generally 
dwells moft on what is of that kind. 

Our Tranflator has been folicitous to prefent thefe Sermons 
to the Public in a kind of fyftematical form: but as they were 
not thus intended by the Author, he finds the attempt difficult; 
and, after all, but imperfeétly accomplifhes his defign. 

The fourth volume is entitled, Chriftian Morality. It is 
introduced by a preface of ten pages ; and to render this volume 
equal in bulk with the others, is added, Mr. Dumont’s Effay 
on the ‘ conduc of David at the court of Achifh, King of 
Gath ;’ ina letter to Mr. Saurin. The writer fuppofes, as tome 
readers already know, that David was feized with a real epi- 
Jepfy, occafioned by terror, and directed by Providence for. his 
greater fecurity. He accordingly propofes a different verfion 
of the paflage (1 Sam. xxi. 10—15.), and offers feveral re- 
marks to fupport the criticifm. 

The fifth and laft volume of this work is mifcellaneous :.Mr. 
Robinfon, in the preface to this volume, gives a general opi- 
nion of Mr, Saurin, as one of the firft of modern preachers, 
whofe fermons are worthy the attention of any teacher of 
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Chriftianity, who wifhes to excel; but, at the fame time, he 
adds, * there are many articles, taken feparately, in which my 
ideas differ entirely from thofe of Mr. Saurin, both in do¢trine, 
rites, difcipline, and: other circumftances.’ The character 
which follows, of our Author, asa preacher, is very high; yet, 
on a perufal of the difcourfes, we cannot decline our aflent, on 
the whole, to its being juft, except our apprehenfion that he 
was too much reftrained by the creed or confeffion of what he 
fometimes terms our, meaning, we fuppofe, the Calviniftic 
churches. 

Eafy would it have been, to have feleéted numerous paflages 
from thefe volumes, which might have entertained and edified the 
reader, and have 1@ with him favourable impreftions in refpect 
to the Author; but the nature and limits of our Review will 
not admit of this. Though the difcourfes are not all equal, 
according to our apprehenfion of their merit, we find in them 
a fund of good fenfe, and juft obfervation, joined with {criptu- 
ral learning, and critical knowledge. They manifeft, at once, 
the genius and piety of the Author, together with an unfeigned 
regard to the real interefts of virtue, and the univerfal welfare 
of mankind. Reafon and argument are here united with zeal 
and animation: and fometimes a little raillery is introduced, in 
which the vivacity of the Frenchman appears. 

Before we clofe the article, we will juft infert the following 
remark of the Tranflator:—‘ When Saurin fpeaks of the 
Lord’s fupper, and talks of a holy table, confecration, auguft 
fymbols, and fublime my/fferies of the facrament, I confefs my 
approbation paufes, and I feel the exercife of my underftandin 
fufpended, or rather diverted from the preacher, to what i 
fufpeé the fources of his miftakes. ‘The Lord’s fupper is a 
commemoration of the moft important of all events to us, the 
death of Chrift; but I know of no myftery in it, and the prie 
mitive church knew of none: myftery and tranfubftantiation 
rofe together, and together fhould have expired. Augu/? fym- 
bols may feem bombaft to us; but fuch epithets ought to pafs 
with impunity among the gay and ever exuberant fons of 
France,’ 

We only add, in refpe& to this publication, that if the 
Tranflator does not always rcach the full idea of the original, 
he, at leaft, endeavours to be faithful. If there are any flight 
marks of negligence, he yet, on the whole, acquits bimfelf 
with reputation; and has made a valuable addition to the pub- 
lic ftock of fermons in the Englith language. 

H. 
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Art. IV. Relation of the Rattle of Maxen, with a Treatife on Profiles ; 
the Manner of attacking and defending unfortified Heights and 
Mountains, and Politions taken for the Defence of Maxen; with 
Plans. ‘Tranflated by an Officer. 4to. 128. Boards. Hooper, 
1785. 

HE Tranflation before us, is the work of a young officer, 
who, inftead of falling into the common routine of 
fafhionable diffipation, has Jaudably employed the Jeifure given 
him by the peace, in the ftudy of a part of his profeffion, pecu- 

Jiarly neceflary to be known by a Britifh officer; fince it is on 

the judicious defence of the unfortified heights and natural pofts 

of this country, that its fate muft chiefly depend, fhould an 
invading enemy ever make good a landing,’ # force. 

This work, which is given us from the French of the cele- 
brated artillerift and engineer Monfieur Ticlke, has already re- 
ceived the approbation of the military men of France and Ger- 
many ; having made its appearance in the languages of both 
countries: and we can, with juftice, affirm, that Mr. 
Chriftian, the officer who hath tranflated it, merits the acknow- 
ledgments of its Author, for the manner in which he hath made 
him exprefs himfelf in Englifh, ‘Thanks are likewife due to 
him from thofe Englifh officers unacquainted with the lan- 
guages in which the original is written, for introducing to their 
notice fo ufeful a guide; the ftudy of which, particularly the 
doctrine of profiles, we would moft ftrenuoufly recommend. 

The Tranflator’s Introdudiion gives the following account of 
the defign and arrangement of this treatife : 

‘ To guard military ftudents againft thefe errors (i. e. falfe efti- 
mations of the defenfibility of potts), and convey an accurate 
knowledge of the feience of mountainous pofts, is the objeét of the 
following fheets. 

¢ The work is divided into four fetions ; in the firft, which com- 

rehends the feveral relations of the attack and defence of Maxen*; 
the refpective pofitions of the contending powers previous to the 
action, the motives that induced the Prufiians to occupy this poft; 

and the manceuvres employed by Marfhal Daun to reduce it, are . 

circumflantially related. ‘The notes, interfperfed in the courfe of 

this fection, contain likewife fome important information. 

‘ The-fecond feéiion treats of the nature and methods of taking 
profiles; without this knowledge, no pofition, in a mountainous 
country, can be occupied with aavantage; for example, unlefs the 
fires of the troops and artillery {weep the flopes of the hills, the 
powers of defence muft be very inadequate to thofe of the attack ; 
and the affailants, without any fuperior exertion of courage, will 
inevitably carry the poft. It is therefore evident, that the advan- 


tages and « s of a pofition cannot be thoroughly afcertained 
without atkfloWledge of its profile. 
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¢ This being acquired, the third fection furnifhes the officer with 
direStions for the employment of troops and artillery, in the attack 
and defence of unfortified heights and mountains ; thefe founded on 
experience, and adapted to the fpecies of troops and nature of the 
eround, are in the fourth feétion applied to pofitions taken in the 
environs of Maxen, {uppofed to be occupied by the fame number 
of troops and artilley employed in the defence of this poft under the 
command of General Fink: the infantry and cavalry are placed on 
their proper ground, the artillery planted upon the moft advantageous 
heights, and retreats pointed out in cafe of misfortune.’ 

The following extract will afford a fpecimen of the manner 
in which this Author treats his fubject : 

Of the DeFENnce of HEIGHTS by regular Infantry. 

¢ The want of light infantry muit be fupplied by volunteers, or 
companies of grenadiers, who are to occupy the flopes and avenues 
of mountains as direéted: pofts of confequence, fuch as burying 
grounds, caftles, ftone houfes, or bridges, ought always to be 

uarded by the regular infantry, and if poflible by the grenadiers, 
particularly if they can be fupported and protected by the principal 
corps; the borders of the mountains are to be lined with infantry 
(particularly the gorges, hollows, and roads); polting them either 
by companies or battalions, preferving intervals, more or lefs {pa- 
cious, in proportion to their ftrength; but at all events ftrong 
referves mult be kept, which will be very ufeful, if the enemy 
fhould unexpectedly afcend and take the corps in flank and rear; a 
movement which, though executed by a fmall force, may always be 
attended with ill confequences, and occafion terror and confufion 
amongtft the troops. 

‘ Notwithftanding I condemn firing in an attack, I ftrongly re- 
commend a brifk fire in a defence; it is on this occafion it fhould 
be employed, provided it does execution; for mere noife will not 
impofe on, or ffop an enemy; on the contrary, it will render them 
bolder and more enterprifing ; and they will difregard a fire from 
which they feel no inconvenience. It is better to give the foldier 
time to load and take aim properly, than to hurry him and oblige 
him to fire quick ; care muft likewife be taken, that he does not fire 
till the enemy are realiy within point blank fhot. The firft dif- 
charge is generally the beft, and ought never to be thrown away ; 
I regard it as a fure means to difcourage the enemy and check his 
advancing, when it does the execution which may be expeéted. It 
is ridiculous to begin the fire of mufquetry at the diftance of five or 
fix hundred paces, though I have feen it practifed on many occafions. 
It is the opinion of many, that the foldier fhould be employed to 
turn his attention front the approaching danger, and prevent a di- 
minution of his courage; but Iam afraid this would produce a 
contrary effect, for an ufelefs difcharge, that neither deftroys the 
enemy, nor prevents their advancing in perfeét order, muit na- 
turally difcourage the foldier, and at the fame time encreafe the 
ardour and intrepidity of the affailant. It frequently happens, that 
from beginning the fire at a diftance, and confequently before it 
can be of any ufe, the troops are in the moft terrible fituation pot- 
fible, wanting ammunition at the time they have mof occafion for 
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it. It is furprifing what little execution is done by the firing of 
troops in a¢tion, compared with the aftonifhing number of cartridges 
expended. To account for this, we muit examine the nature of our 
exercife. We are more attached to fhow and parade, than to what 
is ufeful or ferviceable ayainft an enemy. If foldiers are taught to 
fre ata mark, at leaft twenty times a year, they will be fitter for 
actual fervice, than if practiled a thoufand times by divifions, though, 
perhaps, not a fingle man fhall fire half a fecond before or after the 
word of command. 

¢ The common practice of waiting for the enemy upon the fum- 
mit or level of the mountain, from whence they cannot be difco- 
vered or fired upon till they are already afcended, is abfurd, as fuch 
a defence would be too late: on the contrary, advance to the edge, 
and endeavour to graze its whole flope, viz. let the fire be parallel 
to the glacis of the mountain, make the front rank kneel and fire 
by vai or divifions, in order that the whole may not be unloaded 
at the fame time, by which means you will always have a fire in 
referve. 

* The foldier fhould aim at the enemy’s feet, for in firing down- 
wards it is always neceflary to level rather below the obje&t. If the 
enemy, notwithftanding the fire, continue afcending, and arrive at 
the creft, make the front rank rife, and the whole retire eight or ten 
paces (without going to the right about), clofe the ranks, and 
charge the affailants as foon as they reach the fummit, before. they 
recover breath, and have time to form; if this manceuvre is executed 
with the neceffary order and refolution, it is hardly poffible that it 
can fail, for the enemy, feeing your movement to the rear, and fup- 
pofing it a flight, will haften their arrival at the fummit, witheut 
expecting fuch a vigorous attack.’ 

Although this book is neatly printed, a typographical error 
has efcaped correction, which, though only the omiffion of a 
fingle letter, obfcures the meaning of the paffage.—This is in 
page 92, line 8, where the word making fhould be mafking: 
an error eafily corrected with a pen. The manceuvres, and 
doétrine of profiles, are illuftrated by plans and fections very 
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Art. V. Additions and Correfions * tothe firft and fecond Editions of 
Dr. Adam Smith’s Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the 
Wealth of Nations. 4to. pp. 79. 2s. Cadell. 1784. 


OMMERCE, on its prefent extenfive feale,+being of 


‘ . > “sf * . . 
modern date, it is not furprifing, that through ignorance, 


and want of experience, its principles fhould for a long time 
have been very much mifunderftood. An hoftile rivalfhip has 
commonly been thought to be included in the very idea of 
trade; and hence it has been generally underftood, that the 





* Thefe are included in the third edition (juft publithed) of she 
Inguiry, Sc, in three vols: 8vo, Price one guinea bound, 
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enly way for a commercial nation to fupport its confequence, 
and increafe its wealth, is by cafting every obftruction in the 
way of other trading countries, From this principle has arifen 
the whole fyftem of reftriQion in commercial law, and innus 
merable jealoufies between neighbouring ftates. 

At length, however, the world begins to perceive, that 
commerce depends, not upon a competition, but upon a com- 
bination of interefts; and that it is beft fupported, not by mu- 
tual limitations and embarraflments, but by a perfect freedom 
of intercourfe. It is now underftood, that the trade of nations, 
as well as individuals, flourifhes beft, when the trader is fur- 
rounded by opulent neighbours; and that the mutual encou- 
ragement of labour, in the feveral ways in which each country, 
from its natural advantages, or acquired habits, is beft able to 
excel, muft be a mutual benefit; and that even where their 
Jabour is employed in the fame track, it is as injurious to 
neighbouring nations, as it is commonly found to be to 
neighbouring individuals, to live in a perpetual ftate of jea« 
Joufy. 

Thefe principles, though certainly juft, were little known, 
or underftood, by our old writers upon commerce; and, indeed, 
feem never to have been fettled in their full force, till Dr. 
Adam Smith wrott his Inquiry. In this work, however, they 
are eftablifhed in a manner which nearly approaches to demon- 
ftration ; fo that the Author is entitled to the praife, not only 
of having written an excellent book, on a fubject before very 
imperfe@tly underftood, but of having laid the foundation of a 
commercial fyftem of policy, which cannot fail, in time, to 
fubdue the narrow prejudices which have hitherto influenced 
the counfels of ftatefmen, as well as the condu&t of mere 
chants, 

A third edition of this important work is now prefented to 
the Public, with feveral additions, which are printed feparately, in 
quarto, to accommodate the purchafers of the two former editions, 
Thefe additions are numerous and valuable, and ferve to con- 
firm the Author’s commercial fyftem. Several of them enter 
into the detail concerning the prefent ftate of the Britifh trade. 
The articles principally infifted on, are, the ftate of commerce 
between Great Britain and France; the effeéls of the bounty 
on corn; that on the white herring fifhery, and other boun- 
ties; the reftri€tions and prohibitions refpecting the materials 
of manufacture, particularly wool; regulated and joint-ftock 
companies, 

We thall take advantage of this republication, and of thefe 
additions to the work, to feleét, from the new materials, a cu- 
tious extract from our Author’s clear and judicious view of the 
hiftory and prefent ftate of the Eaft India Company, 

Rev. April, 1785. . * The 
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‘ The old Englith Eaft India Company was eftablifhed in 160, 
by acharter from Queen Elizabeth. In the firlt twelve voyages 
which they fitted out for India, they appear to have traded as a regu. 
lated company, with feparate ftocks, though only in the general 
fhips of the company. In 1612, they united into a joint ftock. 
Their charter was exclufive, and though not confirmed by aé& of 
parliament, was in thofe days fuppofed to convey a real exclufive 

rivilege. For many years, therefore, they were not much difturbed 
a interlopers. Their capital, which never exceeded ieven hundred 
and forty-four thowfand pounds, and of which fifty pounds was a 
fhare, was not fo exorbitant, nor their dealings fo extenfive, as to 
afford either a pretext for grofs negligence and profufion, or a cover 
to grofs malverfation. Notwithftanding fome extraordinary loffes, 
eccafioned partly by the malice of the Dutch Eaft India Company, 
and partly by other accidents, they carried on for many years a 
fuccefsful trade. But in procefs of time, when the principles of 
liberty were better underftood, it became every day more and more 
doubtful how far a royal charter, not confirmed by act of parliament, 
could convey an exclufive privilege. Upon this queftion the decifions 
of the courts of juftice were not uniform, but varied with the autho. 
rity of government and the humours of the times. Interlopers multi- 
plied upon them ; and towards the end of the reign of Charles II, 
through the whole of that of James IJ. and during a part of that of 
William II. reduced them to great diftrefs. In 1698, a propofak 
was made to parliament of advancing two millions to government 
at eight per cent. provided the fubfcribers were erected into a new 
Eaft India Company with exclufive privileges. The old Eaft India 
Company offered feven hundred thoufand pounds, nearly the amount 
of their capital, at four per cent. upon the fame conditions. But 
fuch was ac that time the ftate of public credit, that it was more 
conveniént for government to borrow two millions at eight per cent. 
than feven hundred thoufand pounds at four. The propofal of the 
new fubfcribers was accepted, and a new Eaft India Company efta- 
blifhed in confequence. The old Eait India Company, however, 
had aright to continue their trade till 1701. ‘They had, at the fame 
time, in the name of their treafurer, fubicribed, very artfully, three 
hundred and fifteen thoufand pounds into the ftock of the new. 
By a negligence in the expreffion of the aét of parliament, which 
vefted the Eaft India trade in the fub{cribers to this loan of two mil- 
lions, it did not appear evident that they were all obliged to unite 
into a joint ftock. A few private traders, whofe iubfcriptions 
amounted only to feven thoufand two hundred pounds, injifted upon 
the privilege of trading feparately upon their own ftocks, and at their 
own rifk, The old Eait India Company had a right to a feparate 
trade upon their old ftock till 1701; and they had likewife, both 
before and after that period, a right, like that of other private 
traders, to a feparate trade upon the three hundred and fifteen 
thoufand pounds, which they had fub{cribed into the ftock of the 
new company. The competition of the two companies with the 
private traders, and with one another, is faid to have well nigh 
ruined both. Upon a fubfequent occafion, in 1730, when a pro- 
pofal was made to parliament for putting the trade uader the ma: 
aagement of a regulated company, and thereby laying it in a 

mea{ur- 
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meafure open, the Eaft India Company, in oppofition to this pro- 

ofal, reprefented, in very ftrong terms, what had been, at this time, 
the miferable effeéts, as they thought them, of this competition. In 
India, they faid, it raifed the price of goods fo high, that they were 
not worth the buying; and in England, by cverftocking the market, 
it funk their price fo low, that no profit could be made by them. 
That by a more plentifu! fupply, to the great advantage and conve- 
niency of the Public, it muft have reduced, very much, the price 
of India goods in the Englifh market, cannot well be doubted ; but 
that it fhould have raifed very much their price in the Indian market, 
feems not very probable, as all the extraordinary demand which that 
competition could occafion, muft have been but as a drop of water 
in the immenfe ocean of Indian commerce. ‘The increafe of de- 
mand, befides, though in the beginning it may fometimes raife the 
price of goods, never fails to lower it in the long-run. It encou- 
rages production, and thereby increafes the competition of the pro- 
ducers, who, in order to underfell one another, have recourfe to 
new divifions of Jabour, and new improvements of art, which might 
never Otherwife have been thought of. The miferable effects of 
which the company complained, were the cheapnefs of confumption 
and the encouragement given to production, precifely the two ef- 
feéts which it is the great bufinefs of political ceconomy to promote. 
The competition, however, of which they gave this doleful account, 
had not been allowed to be of long continuance. In 1702, the 
two companies were, in fome meafure, united by an indenture tri- 
partite, to which the Queen was the third party ; andin 1708, they 
were, by act of parliament, perfectly confolidated into one company, 
by their prefent name of the United Company of Merchants trading 
to the Eaft Indies. Into this aét 1: was thought worth while to 
infert a claufe, allowing the feparate traders to continue their trade 
till Michaelmas 1711, but at the fame time empowering the di- 
rectors, upon three years notice, to redeem their little capital of 
feven thoufand two hundred pounds, and thereby to convert the 
whole ftock of the Company into a joint-ftock. By the fame a&, 
the capital of the Company, in confequence of a new loan to Go- 
vernment, was augmented from two millions to three millions two 
hundred thoufand pounds. In 1743, the Company advanced an- 
other million to Government. But this million being raifed, not by 
acall upon the proprietors, but by felling annuities and contracting 
bond-debts, it did not augment the ftock upon which the proprie- 
tors could claim a dividend. It augmented, however, their trading 
ftock, it being equally liable with the other three millions two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds, to the loffes fuftained, and debts contraéted, 
by the Company, in profecution of their mercantile projects. From 
1708, or at leaft from 1711, this Company, being delivered from 
all competitors, and fully eftablifhed in the monopoly of the Englith 
commerce to the Eaft Indies, carried on a fuccefsful trade, and from 
their profits made annually a moderate dividend to their proprietors. 
During the French war, which began in 1741, the ambition of Mr. 
Dupleix, the French governor of Pondicherry, involved them in the 
wars of the Carnatic, and in the politics of the Indian princes. After 
many fignal fucceffes, and equally fignal loffes, they at laft lof 


Madras, at that time their principal fettlement in lndia. It was re- 
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ftored to them by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; and about tht 
tistie the fpirit of war and conqueft feems to have taken poffefiion 
of their fervants in India, and never fince to have left them. Durine 
the French war, which began in 1755, their arms partook of the 
general good fortune of thofe of Great Britain. They defended 
Madras, took Pondicherry, recovered Calcutta, and acquired the 
revenues of a rich and extenfive territory, amounting, it was 
then faid, to opwards of tliree millions a-year. They remained for 
feveral years in quiet poffeffion of this revenue: but in 1767, Ad. 
ininiftration laid claim to their territorial acquifitions, and the re. 
venue afifing from them, as of right belonging to the crown; and 
the Company, in compenfation for this claim, agreed to pay to Go- 
vernment four hundred thoufand pounds a-year. They had, before 
this, gradaally aagmented their dividend from aboat fix to ten per 
cent.; that is, upon their capital of three millions two hundred 
thoufand pounds, they had increafed it by a hundred and twenty. 
eight thoufand pounds, or had raifed it from one hundred and 
ninety-two thoufand, to three hundred and twenty thoufand pounds 
a-year, ‘They were attempting, about this time, to raife it ftill fur. 
ther, to twélvé and a half per cent. which would have made their 
annual payments to their proprietors equal to what they had agreed 
to pay annually to Government, or to four hundred thoufand pounds 
a-year. But during the two years in which their agreement with 
Government was to take place, they were reftrained from any fur- 
ther increafe of dividend by two fucceflive aéts of parliament, of 
which the object was to enable them to make a {peedier progrefs in 
the payment of their debts, which were at this time eftimated at 
upwards of fix or feven millions fterling. In 1769, they renewed 
their agreement with Government for five years more, and ftipu- 
lated, that during the courfe of that period, they fhould be allowed 
gradualiy to increafe their dividend to twelve and a half per cent. 
never increafing it, however, more than one per cent. in one 

ear. This increafe of dividend, therefore, when it had rifen to 
its utmoft height, could augment their annual payments, to their 
proprietors and Government tugether, but by fx hundred and eight 
thoufand pounds, beyond what they had been before their late ter- 
ritorial acquifitions. What the grofs revenue of thofe territorial 
acquifitions was fuppofed to amount to, has already been mentioned ; 
and by an account brought by the Cruttenden Eaft Indiaman in 
1768, the nett revenue, clear of all deductions and military charges, 
was ftated at two millions forty-eight thoufand feven hundred and 
forty-feven poutids. ‘They were faid at the fame time to poffefs ano- 
ther revenue, arifing partly from lands, but chiefly from the cuftoms 
eftablifhed at their different fettlements, amounting to four hundred 
and thirty-nine thoufand pounds. The profits of their trade too; 
according to the evidence of their chairman before the Houfe of 
Commons, amounted, at this time, to at leaft four hundred thoufand 
ounds a-year ; according to that of their aceomptant, to at leaft five 
hundred thoufand; aecording to the loweft account, at leaft equal 
to the higheft dividend that was to be paid to their proprietors. So 

réat a revenue might certainly have afforded an augmentation of fix 
huridred arid eight thoufand pounds in their annual payments ; and 


at the fante time have left a large finking fund fufficient for the fpeedy 
reduction 
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reduction of their debts. In 1773, however, their debts, inftead of 
being reduced, were augmented by an arrear to the treafury in the 
avment of the four hundred thoufand pounds; by another to the 
cuftom-houfe for duties unpaid; by a large debt to the bank far 
money borrowed ; and by a fourth, for bills drawn upon them from 
India, and wantonly accepted, to the amount of upwards of twelve 
hundred thoufand pounds. The diftrefs which thefe accumulated 
claims brought upon them, obliged them, not only to reduce all at 
once their dividend to fix per cent. but to throw themfelves upon 
the mercy of Government, and to fupplicate, firft, areleafe from the 
further payment of the ftipulated four hnndred thoufand pounds 
a-year; and, fecondly, a loan of fourteen hundred thoufand, to 
fave them from immediate bankruptcy. The great increafe of their 
fortune had, it feems, only ferved to furnifh their fervants with a 
pretext for greater profufion, and a cover for greater malverfation, 
than in proportion even to that increafe of fortune. ‘The condutt of 
their fervants in India, and the general ftate of their affairs both in 
India and in Europe, became the fubje&ts of a parliamentary in- 
quiry ; in confequence of which, feveral very important alterations 
were made in the conftitution of their government, both at home 
and abroad. In India, their principal fettlements of Madras, Bombay, 
and'Calcutta, which had before been altogether independent of one 
another, were fubjected to a governor-general, affifted by a council 
of four afleflors, parliament affuming to itfelf the firft nomination 
of this governor and council, who were to refide at Calcutta; that 
city having now become, what Madras was before, the moft im- 


portant of the Englifh fettlements in India. The court of the mayor . 


of Calcutta, originally inftituted for the trial of mercantile caufes, 
which arofe in the city and neighbourhood, had gradually extended 
its jurifdiction with the extention of the empire. It was now re- 
duced and confined to the original purpofe of its inftitution. In- 
ftead of it a new fupreme court of judicature was eftablifhed, con- 
fitting of a chief juilice and three judges, to be appointed by the 
crown. In Europe, the qualification neceffary to entitle a proprietor 
to vote at their general courts was raifed, from five hundred pounds, 
the original price of a fhare in the ftock of the Company, to a thou- 
fand pounds. In order to vote upon this qualification too, it was 
declared neceflary that he {hould have poffeffed it, if acquired by his 
own purchafe, and not by inheritance, for at leaft one year, inftead 
of fix months, the term requifite before. ‘The court of twenty-four 
dire€tors had before been chofen annually; but it was now enacted, 
that each dire€tor fhould, for the future, be chofen for four years ; 
fix of them, however, to go out of office by rotation every year, and 
not to be capable of being re-chofen at the eleGtion of the fix new 
directors for the enfuing year. In confequence of thefe alterations, 
the courts, both of the proprietors and direétors, it wag expected, 
would be likely to a& with more dignity and fteadinefs than they 
had ufually done before. But it feems impoffible, by any alter- 
ations, to render thofe courts, in any refpect, fit to govern, or even 
to fhare in the government of a great empires becaufe the greater 
part of their members muft always have too little intereft in the 


profperity of that empire, to give any ferioys attention to what may 
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promote it. Frequently a man of great, fometimes even a man of 
{mall fortune, is willing to purchafe a thoufand pounds fhare in India 
ftock, merely for the influence which he expects to acquire by a 
vote in the court of proprietors. It gives him a fhare, though not 
in the plunder, yet in the appointment of the plunderers of India; 
the court of direétors, though they make that appointment, being 
neceflarily more or lefs under the influence of the proprietors, who 
not only elect thofe dire€tors, but fometimes over-rule the appoint- 
ments of their fervants in India. Provided he can enjoy this in. 
fluence for a few years, and thereby provide for a certain number of 
his friends, he frequently cares little about the dividend, or even 
about the value of the ftock upon which his vote is founded. About 
the profperity of the great empite, in the government of which that 
vote gives him a fhare, he feldom cares at all. No other fovereigns 
ever were, or, from the nature of things, ever could be, fo perfeétly 
indifferent about the happinefs or mifery of their fubjeéts, the im. 
provement or wafte of their dominions, the glory or difgrace of their 
adminiftration ; as, from irrefiftible moral caufes, the greater part of 
the proprietors of fuch a mercantile company are, and neceffari] 
muft be. ‘This indifference too was more likely to be increafed than 
diminifhed by fome of the new regulations, which were made in 
confequence of the parliamentary inquiry. By a refolution of the 
Houfe of Commons, for example, it was declared, that when the 
fourteen hundred thoufand pounds lent to the Company by Govern- 
ment fhould be paid, and their bond-debts be reduced to fifteen 
hundred thoufand pounds, they might then, and not till then, divide 
eight per cent. upon their capital; and that whatever remained of 
their revenues and nett profits at home, fhould be divided into four 
parts; three of them to be paid into the exchequer for the ufe of 
the Public, and the fourth to be referved as a fund, either for the 
farther reduction of their bond-debts, or for the difcharge of other 
contingent exigencies, which the Company might labour under. But 
if the Company were bad ftewards, and bad fovereigns, when the 
whole of their nett revenue and profits belonged to themfelves, and 
were at their own difpofal, they were furely not likely to be better, 
when three-fourths of them were to belong to-other people, and the 
other fourth, though to be laid out for the benetit of the Company, 
yet to be fo, under the infpection, and with the approbation, of 
other people. 

* It might be more agreeable to the Company that their own fer- 
vants and dependants fhould have, either the pleafure of wafting, or 
the profit of embezzling, whatever furplus might remain, after pay- 
ing the propofed dividend of eight per cent. than that it fhould come 
into the hands of a fet of ce, 5 with whom thofe refolutions could 
fcarce fail to fet them, in fome meafure, at variance. The interek 
of thofe fervants and dependants might fo far predominate in the 
court of proprietors, as fometimes to difpofe it to fupport the au- 
thors of depredations which had been committed in direét violation 
of its own authority, With the majority of proprietors, the fup- 
port even of the authority of their own courc, might fometimes be a 


matter of lefs confequence than the {upport of thofe who had fet that 


authority at defiance, 
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« The regulations of 1773, accordingly, did not put an end to the 
diforders of the Company’s government in India. Notwithftanding 
that, during a momentary fit of good condutt, they had, at one 
time, collected, into the treafury of Calcutta more than three mil- 
lion fterling ; notwithftanding that they had afterwards extended, 
either their dominion, Or their depredation, over a vait acceffion of 
fome of the richeft and moft fertile countries in India; all was 
wafted and deitroyed. They found themfelves altogether unpre- 
pared to ftop or refift the incurfion of Hyder Ali; and, in confe- 

uence of thofe diforders, the Company is now (1784) in greater 
diftrefs than ever; and, in order to prevent immediate bankruptcy, 
is once more reduced to fupplicate the affiftance of Government. 
Different plans have been propofed by the different parties in parlia- 
ment, for the better management of its affairs. Andall thofe plans 
feem to agree in fuppofing, what was indeed always abundantly 
evident, that it 1s altogether unfit to govern its territorial poffeffions, 
Even the Company itlelf feems to be convinced of its own incapa- 
city fo far, and feems, upon that account, willing to give them up 
¢o Government.’ 

On thefe, and other obfervations, which Dr. Smith has 
added to his original work, we fhall only remark, that they 
feem entitled to a more than common fhare of attention; as 
they are not cafual ideas, fuggefted by a prefent occafion, but 
conclufions drawn from a fyftem, which is eftablifhed on the 


moft folid principles. Ez 
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Art. VI. An Account of the Mufical Performances in Weftmintter 


Abbey, and at the Pantheon, May 26th, 27th, 2gth, and June 
the 3d and sth, 1784, in Commemoration of Handel. By 


Charles Burney, Muf.D. F.R.S. gto. al. is. Payne, &c. 
1735. 
‘HE laudable zeal of thofe eminent admirers of art, and 
promoters of humanity, whofe fpirit and feelings firft in- 
fpired them with ‘fucha gigantic idea of Commemoration as the 
prefent,’ afterward led them to perpetuate, if poffible, by a re- 
fpectable and faithful record, the accomplifhment of their_pur- 
pofe. Such adefire, of courfe, Jed them to engage the pen of 
a mujfical hifforian, whofe general love of the art, and particular 
veneration for Handel, as well as his profeffional knowledge, 
and proved abilities, rendered him the fitteft organ to echo to 
the world their original defign, its progrefs, and execution. 
The founds of thefe moft extraordinary mu/ical performances will, 
no doubt, ever live in the memory of the audiences then pre- 
fent; but they would probably foon have proved almoft as eva- 
nefcent as if they had died on the ear, had they not been re- 
newed, and kept alive, by fo learned and lively a chronicle, 
In a manly Dedication to his Majefty, by whole royal pa- 
tronage the Commemoration of Handel has been fo gracioufly 
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protected and diftinguifhed, our hiftorian aflerts the dignity, and 
extols the charms of Mufic; © in which the inhabitants of the 
earth feek their fir? refuge from evil, and perhaps may find aft 
lap the moft elegant of their pleafures!’ With a profeffor of 
the art, the truth of this pofition, from firf? to Jaf, fhould not 
be too rigoroufly canvafled or difputed; but it is pity that he 
attempted to diftinguifh his favourite art by another quality, 
common to all her fifterhood, * of which’ (as well as of mufic) 
* the rudiments accompany the commencements, and the refine. 
ments adorn the completion of civility.’ 

Some Critics have traced, in our Author’s graver ftyle, a 
frequent refemblance of JOHNSON ; and where would be the 
wonder if our hiftorian’s long and intimate acquaintance with 
that eloguent author, together with a warm and deferved ad- 
miration of his copioufnefs and powers, fhould often have in. 
{pired him with parallel conceptions, and fometimes betrayed 
him into fimilar expreffions. 

To the Dedication fucceeds a Preface, the main purpofe of 
which is, to vindicate the idea of the Commemoration ; to dif- 
tinguifh the execution of it; to prove, by a chrenological lift 
of former mufical celebrities, that the muficians exceeded in 
abilities, as well as number, thofe of any other modern band; 
and celebrate the performance of Adadame Mara, and the 
magag@nent of Mr. Commiffioner Bates, ** the Condu@or of 
this great ‘enterprize.” For our part, we admire, as warmly as 
our Hiftorian, the patrons, conductors, and performers; yet we 
think enough has not been direéi/y faid in honour of the ** folemn 
temple,” fo congenial to the powers of Handel, whofe awful 
ftruéture gave additional dignity and vi.our to his moft majeftic 
harmonies, as well as additional grace and fweetnefs to his 
fofteft melodies. Had not this fecret charm refided in the con- 
ftruction of this noble cathedral, in vain might have been ex- 
erted the powers of the performers, and the ikilful management 
of Mr. Bates. 

About a year after the deceafe of Handel, were publifhed, 
Memoirs of his Life *, written (as our Hiftorian allows) € with 
zeal and candour,’ and, we will add, with fcience and elegance. 
From thefe, and from other authorities, Englifh and German, 
as well as from his own recolleétion and knowledge, the prefent 
ingenious writer hath collected a more accurate and ample ac- 
count than any hitherto publifhed, to which he hath affixed the 
modeft title of ASkEtTcH of the Life of Handel. Few lives, 
however, have been more minutely traced by the labour of hif- 
torians or biographers, few characters more accurately delineated, 
than that of Handel in the * fketch’ before us. The whole is 
«.. - - 2 
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extremely entertaining. —We fhall fubjoin a few extracts; fome 
of which contain anecdotes that fell within the immediate notice 
of the writer : 

‘ The laft Oratorio at which he attended, and performed, was on 
the 6th of April, and he expired on Friday the 13th 1759, and wot 
on Saturday the 14th, as was at firft erroneoufly engraved on his mo- 
mument, and recorded in his life ; 1 have indifpuctable authority for 
the contrary: as Dr. Warren, who attended Handel in his laft ficknefs, 
not only remembers his dying before midnight, on the 13th, but that 
he was fenfible of his approaching diffolution ; and having been al- 
ways impreffed with a profound reverence for the doétrines and duties 
of the Chriftian religion, that he moft ferioufly and devoutly withed, 
for feveral days before his death, that he might breathe his lait on 
Good Friday, in hopes, he faid, of meeting his ‘* Good God, his fweet 
Lord and Saviour, on the day of his refurrection,’”? meaning the 
third day, or the Eafter Sunday following. 

‘ The figure of Handel was large, and he was fomewhat cor- 
pulent, and unwieldy in his motions ; but his countenance, which 
I remember as perfectly as that of any man I faw but yefterday, was 
full of fire and dignity; and fuch as imprefled ideas of fuperiority 
and genius. He was impetuous, rough, and peremptory in his 
manner and converfation, but totally devoid of ill-nature or male- 
volence ; indeed, there was an original humour and pleafantry in 
his moft lively fallies of anger or impatience, which, with his broken 
Englith, were extremely rifible. His natural propenfity to wit and 
humour, and happy manner of relating common occurrences, in an 
uncommon way, enabled him to throw perfons and things into very 
ridiculous attitudes. Had he been as great a matter of the Englith 
as Swift, his dons mots would have been as frequent, and fomewhat 
of the fame kind.’ 

* Befide feeing Handel, myfelf, at his own houfe, in Brook-ftreet, 
and at Carlton houfe, where he had rehearfals of his Oratorios, by 
meeting him at Mrs. Cibber’s, and at Frafi’s, who was then my 
fcholar, I acquired confiderable knowledge of his private character, 
and turn for humour. He was very fond of Mrs. Cibber, whofe 
voice and manners had foftened his feverity for her want of mufical 
knowledge. At her houfe, of a Sunday evening, he ufed to meet 

uin, who, in fpite of native roughnefs, was very fond of mufic. 
Yet the firft time Mrs. Cibber prevailed on Handel to fit down to 
the harpfichord, while he was prefent, on which occafion I remem- 
ber the great mufician played the overtue in Sirce, and delighted us 
all with the marvellous neatnefs with which he played the jig at the 
end of it.—Quin, after Handel was gone, being afked by Mrs. Cib- 
ber, whether he did not think Mr. Handel had a charming hand? 
replied—‘* a band, Madam! you miftake, it’s a foor.”—** Poh ! 
poh i” fays fhe, ‘* has he nota fine finger?” ‘* Toes, by G—, Ma- 
dam !”’—-Indeed, his hand was then fo fat, that the knuckles, 
which ufually appear convex, were, like thofe of a child, dented, or 
dimpled in, fo as to be rendered concave; however, his touch was 
fo {mooth, and the tone of the inftrument fo much cherifhed, that his 
fingers feemed to grow to the keys, They were fo curved and com- 
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pact when he played, that no motion, and {carcely the fingers them. 
felves, could be difcovered. 

‘ At Frafi’s, | remember, in 1748, he brought in his pocket the 
duet of Judas Macchabaeus, ‘* From thefe dread fcenes,”’ in which the 
had not fung when that Oratorio was firft performed, in :746. At 
the time he fat down to the harpfichord, to give her and me the 
time of it, while he fung her part, I hummed, at fight, the fecond, 
over his fhoulder; in which he encouraged me, by defiring that I 
would fing out—but, unfortunately, fomething went wrong, and 
Handel, with his ufual impetuofity, grew violent ; a circumftance 
very terrific to a young mufician At length, however, recovering 
from my fright, I ventured to fay, that I fancied there was a mif- 
take in the writing; which, on examining, Handel difcovered to be 
the cafe: and then, inftantly, with the greateft good humour and hu- 
mility faid, ‘‘ I pec your barton—I am a very odd tog :—Maihhter 
Schmitt is to plame.” 

‘ When Frafi told him that fhe fhould ftudy hard, and was going 
to learn thorough-bafe, in order to accompany herfelf; Handel, who 
well knew how littie this pleafing finger was addicted to application 
and diligence, fays, ‘‘ Oh—vaat may we not expect!” 

‘ Handal wore an enormous white wig, and, when things went 
well at the Oratorio, it had a certain nod, or vibration, which ma- 
nifefted his pleafure and fatisfaction : without it, nice obfervers were 


_ certain that he was out of humour, 


‘ At the clofe of an air, the voice with which he ufed to cry out, 
Cuorvus! was extremely formidable indeed ; and, at the rehearfal 
of his Oratorios, at Carlton-houfe, if the Prince and Princefs of Wales 
were not exact in coming into the mufic-room, he ufed to be very 
violent ; yet, fuch was the reverence with which his Royal Highnefs 
treated him, that, admitting Handel to have had caufe cf come 
plaint, he has been heard to fay, ‘‘ Indeed it is cruel to have kept 
thefe poor people,” meaning the performers, ‘‘ fo long from their 
{fcholars, and other concerns.”? But if the Maids of Honour, or 
any other female attendants, talked, during the performance, I fear 
that our modern Timotheus, not only fwore, but called names; yet, 
at fuch times, the Princefs of Wales, with her accuftomed mildnefs 
and benignity, ufed to fay, ‘* Huth! hufh! Handel’s in a paffion.” 

‘ Handel was in the habit of talking to himfelf, fo loud, that it 
was eafy for perfons, not very near him, to hear the fubje& of his 
foliloguies. He had, by much perfuafion, received under his roof 
and protection, a boy, who had been reprefented, not only as having 
an uncommon difpofition for mufic, but for fobriety and diligence: 
this boy, however, turned out ill, and ran away, no one for a con- 
fiderable time knew whither. During this period, Handel walking 
in the park, as he thought, alone, was heard to commune with him- 
felf in the following manner :—‘* Der tcifel ! de fater vas defheeved ; 
—de mutter was defheeved ;—but I vas not defheeved ;—he is ein 
t——d ichcauntrel—and coot for nutting.” 

‘ Handel’s general look was fomewhat heavy and four; but when 
he did {mile, it was his fire the Sun, burfting out of a black cloud. 
There was a fudden flafh of intelligence, wit, and good humour, 
beaming in his countenance, which I hardly ever faw in any other.’ 
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The critical account of the feveral performances at the Ab- 
bey, and the Pantheon, during the Commemoration of Handel, 
is introduced by a kind of fecond Preface, giving a detail * how 
this GREAT IDFA was generated, cherifhed, and matured,’ from 
its origin in a waufical fympofium, between thofe acknowledged 
concfeenti, Lore Vifcount Fitzwilliam, Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne, and Mr Bates, to its completion and execution, ho- 
noured and protected by the Royal patronage, and encouraged 
and fupported by the Britifh Public. In this Jnutroduction, no 
party concerned, director, conductor, officer, or performer, is 
Jefe undiftinguithed ; fcarce an inftrument, from the organ to 
the fachut or trombone, left unnoticed; and the whole is con- 
cluded with a neat and elegant plate, containing an exact re- 
preientation of the ‘* plan of the orcheftra, and difpofition of the 
band.” 

From this Introdu@ion we have felecéted two of the con- 
cluding parayraphs, the perufal of which, efpecially the laft, 
hath, we acknowledge, reminded us of the page of Johnfon; 
who, had he been an equal mafter of the fubjeét, would pro- 
bably have ufed the like terms to illuftrate it: 

‘ As this Commemoration is not only the firft inftance of a band 
of fuch maguitude being afflembled together, but of aay band, at all 
numerous, performing in a fimilar fituation, without the afliftance of 
a Manu-dufor, to regulate the meafure, the performances in Weft- 
minfter Abbey may be fafely pronounced, no lefs remarkable for the 
muluplicity of voices and inftruments employed, than for accuracy 
and precifion. When all the wheels of that huge machine, the 
orcheftra, were in motion, the effect refembled clock-work in every 
thing but want of feeling and expreffion. 

‘ And, as the power of gravity and attraction in bodies is propor- 
tioned to their mafs and denfity, fo it feems as if the magnitude of 
this band had commanded and impelled adhefion and obedience, be- 
yond that of any ether of inferior force. The pulfations in every 
limb, and ramifications of veins and arteries in an animal, could not 
be more reciprocal, ifochronous, and under the regulation of the 
heart, than the members of this body of muficians under that of the 
conductor and Jeader. The totality of found feemed to proceed 
from one voice, and one inftrument ; and its powers produced, not 
only new and exquifite fenfations in judges and lovers of the art, 
but were felt by thofe who never received pleafure from mufic 
before.’ 

In the accounts of the particulars of the feveral performances 
in commemoration of Handel, there are continual inftances of 
mufical knowledge, and elegant tafte, which afford much in- 
ftruction and entertainment; from which, however, the co- 
nofcenti will be more profited and delighted than the common 
reader, who will not always be fo readily tranfported with the 
warm glow of ¢ all the fire and vehemence of Handel’s genius 
for polyphonic combinations and contrivance.’ 

A note 
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A note on the firft feGtion of the firft performance, to which 
we owe the clofe of our Jaft paragraph, deferves particular no- 
tice: 

‘ There was, doubtlefs, the greatef propriety in faluting their 
Majefties, at their entrance, with the Coronation Anthem ; and yet 
I could not help wifhing, that this performance, fo different from all 
others, had opened with fome piece in which every voice, and every 
inftrument might have been heard at the fame inftant ; as fuch an 
effe& might then have been produced, as can never be obtained by 
gradation: the difference between nothing and fomething being greater 
than between any two degrees of excellence. Indeed, the moft fud- 
den and furprifing effect of this ftupendous band, was, perhaps, 
produced by fimultaneous tuning; as all the ftringed-inftruments 
performed this tafk & double corde, and thefe flrings being all opex, 
their force was more than equal to that of two ftopt-ftrings, upon 
two different inftruments.’ 

The obfervation on the /imultaneous tuning is curious, and the 
remark on the mode of § faluting their Majefties on their en- 
trance,’ is judicious. Yet we think that the animadverfion 
made, as we are told, by a Great Perfonage himfelf, was ftill 
more proper and ftriking: ** The Coronation Anthem,” faid 
he, ** was well enough at the theatre; but in the church there 
was another confideration: they fhould have begun with the Te 
Deum !”—Whoever remembers the opening of that Je Deum, 
and reflects but for a moment on the time and place, will ac- 
knowledge the juftice, as well as dignity, of this obfervation. 

In the account of the performance at the Pantheon, equally 
juft, learned, and elegant with the preceding, among much 
other curious matter, we have the following note, occafioned: by 
the excellence of Madame Mara in finging an ‘ impaffioned 
and difficult air in Alcina: ) 

‘ Though near iifty years are elapfed fince, yet there are three of 
the original performers in that drama ftill living: Mrs. Arne, widow 
of the late Dr. Arne, who was at that time a fcholar of Geminiani, 
and is called Mrs, Young in the printed books; Mr. Savage, late 
Sub-a]moner, and Vicar-choral of St. Paul’s, who, in the printed 
copy of the mufic, is called The doy, and in the book of the words, 
Young Mr. Savage ; and Mr. Beard, fo long the favourite finger, 
and, afterwards, manager in one of our theatres.’ 

The accounts of the 3d, 4th, and sth performances, each 
in Weftminfter Abbey, are al] equally worthy of notice with the 
hiftory of the firft; and the detail of the third, in particular, 
contains a paflage exhibiting fo picturefque a delineation of the 
orcheftra,; as almoft inclines us to over-look the negleét of the 
mention of the Abbey, except when it occurs, incidentally, in 
the praife of fome inftrumental or vocal performer. We muft 
allow, too, that the notice of Mifs Abrams, in this third part 
(p. 80.), exhibits a marked, and a juft, reprefentation of the 
* happy conftruction’ of Weftminfter Abbey, for cherifhing and 
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preferving mufical found, by a gentle augmentation, without 
echo or repetition. The paflage, however, to which we alluded 
above, is the following: 

¢ Dante, in his Paradifo, imagines nine circles, or choirs of Che- 
rubs, Seraphs, Patriarchs, Prophets, Martyrs, Saints, Angels, and 
Archangels, who with hand and voice are eternally praifing and glo- 
rifying the Supreme Being, whom he places in the centre ; taking the 
idea Rots Te Déum laudamus, where itis faid, ‘‘ To thee, Cherubim 
and Seraphim continually,” &c. Now as the orcheftra in Welt- 
iminfter Abbey feemed to afcend with the clouds, and unite with the 
Saints and Martyrs reprefented on the painted glafs in the Weft 
window, which had all the appearance of a continuation of the or- 
cheftra ; I could hardly refrain, during the performance of the Alle- 
lujah, to imagine that this orcheftra, fo admirably conftructed, filled, 
and employed, was a point, or fegment of one of thefe celeftial cir- 
cles. And perhaps, no band of mortal muficians ever exhibited a 
more refpectable appearance to the eye, or afforded a more extati¢ 
and affecting found to the ear, than this: 

** So fung they, and the Empyrean rung 
«* With allelujahs.” 

Another flight, fomething of the fame colour, occurs in the 
account of the fourth performance: 

‘ Indeed Handel was always afpiring at aumbers in his {cores and 
in his orcheftra ; and nothing can exprefs his grand conceptions, but 
an omnipotent band: the generality of his productions in the hands 
of a. few performers, is like the club of Alcides, or the bow of 
Ulyffes, in the hands of a dwarf.’ 

We cannot help placing by the fide of this laft extra&t, a paf- 
fage in the Memoirs of the Life of Handel, publithed in 1760: 

‘© The harmony of Handel may always be compared to the 
antique figure of Hercules, which feems to be nothing but 
muicles and finews; and his melody may often be likened to the 
Venus of Medicis, which is all grace and delicacy.” 

In the account of the fifth performance, we are favoured with 
the following very interefting mulical intelligence, which the 
public prints have already confirmed : 

‘ Thus ended the fifth and laft of the performances for this me- 
morable celebration; and fo great and perfect was the pleafure 
which the audience had received, that thofe who had attended all 
the five exhibitions, feemed moit to regret this final clofe. There 
remains, however, a hope, that a performance, fomewhat fimilar, 
may be annually eftablifhed under the aufpices of their Majefties and 
the fame Directors, for the benefit of the Musica Funp. The 
plan is ways wholly digefted ; but I have authority to fay, that 
their Majefties have gracioufly condefcended to take this Society 
and Charity under their Royal patronage and proteétion; that the 
Noblemen and Baronets who fo admirably directed the late Comme- 
inoration, have deigned to become, in a particular manner, patrons 
of the inflitation, by accepting the offices of honorary Prefident and 
Vice-pretidents of this Society ; and that an annual performance, on 
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a grand and extenfive {cale, is in meditation, at which pieces, fe. 
leéted from the works of the immortal Handel, now confecrated by 
time, reafon, fcience, and univerfal approbation, will be performed 
in the moft perfeét and {plendid manner poffible. 

‘ This information may, perhaps, a little abate the defpair of 
thofe lovers of mufic, who imagined that fuca an artificial want was 
created, by the late grand and exquifite performances, as it was im- 
poflible ever again to gratify: regarding the concurrence of favour. 
able circumftances which produced fuch an atdience, and fuch a 
performance, as totally out of the reach of purchafe, or power of 
chance, 

‘ Indeed the late performances, for fome time, fo diminifhed the 
effect of orcheftras, which always ufed to be thought the moft confi- 
derable, that many of the performers in the opera-band, after 
having been at the Abbey on the two Saturday mornings of Com- 
memoration, imagined, at night, that half their brethren were ab- 
fent, and the other half afleep.’ 

There is much good fenfe, obfervation, and tafte, in th 
Jetter from the Venetian nobleman, Count Benincafa, to Dr. 
Burney. The tranflation is more elegant than accurate; but 
the modefty of the tranflator is particularly confpicuous in the 
omiffion of the conclufion, which is no more than a juft and 
pointed panegyric on himfelf, 

By the ftate of money received and difburfed, it appears that 
the receipts from thefe performances amounted to near thirteen 
thoufand pounds; of which the acceffion to the Mufical Fund 
was fix thoufand, and the benefaction to the Weftminfter In- 
firmary one thoufand! and we rejoice to hear that a refpectable 


. capital for the fupport of decayed mu/ficians, is at length efta- 


blifhed, and appears fo likely to receive further benefit. 

This publication is adorned with feveral characteriftic, and 
elegant, plates, engraved by Bartolozzi, and defigned by one of 
the family of Genius, to the principal of which we owe the pre- 
fent publication, and. from whofe hand we are happy to be 
taught to expect a § Critical Examination of the entire Works of 
Handel, in a future volume of the Hiftory of Mufic :—of which 
two quarto volumes * have already been given to the Public ; and 
* the Sequel’ (as we are informed by the Author’s advertifement, 
printed at the end of the prefent work) ‘ is in great forwardnefs, 
and will be publifhed with all convenient expedition.’ 


* Vid. accounts, of thefe two volumes in M. Rev. Vols. LIV. 


LXVIIL. and LXVII. t 


Art. VII. Stening 8 Poem. 4to. 2s. 6d. Faulder. 1784. 





7gxHOUGH genius be indifpenfably requifite for every 
{pecies of poetical campofition, there are fome that may 

be tolerably executed with but a moderate fhare of it. Of thele 
. none 
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none feems to require a lefs exertion of intellectual powers, than 
the didaétic. Of this circumftance the Poet is apt to avail him- 
felf; for how frequently is it, that, finding his materials, for 
the moft part, ready collected to his hands, he concludes that, 
when thefe are properly arranged, and put into decent verfe, 
his tafk is completed; and, indeed, if the Poet’s reputation 
depended on the abfence of faults rather than the exhibition of 
beauties, no one could reafonably think he had done lefs than 
his undertaking required of him: but negative merit ought not 
to ufurp the praife that is due only to pofitive excellence. 
How far will the preceding remark apply to the Poem before 
us? To anfwer this queftion properly, it will be neceflary to 
give a flight analyfis of the work. 

The Poem opens with an invocation to the fylvan mufe, and 
an obfervation that the exercife of fhooting is an ufeful pre- 
parative for the profeffion of arms. The Poet hence glides into 
an apology for the choice of his fubjeét, on which he then im- 
mediately enters. Having enumerated the neceflary apparatus of 
a {portfman, he commences the preceptive part of his Poem 
with )partridge-fhooting; which, it muft be acknowledged, he 
has defcribed with accuracy and anination: 


« Here, where the yellow wheat away is drawn, 
And the thick ftubble clothes the raffet lawn, 
Begin the {port.—Eager and unconfin’d 
As when ftern ZZotus unchains the wind, 
The active pointer, from his thong unbound, 
Impatient dafhes o’er the dewy ground, 

With glowing eye, and undulating tail, 
Ranges the field, and fnuffs the tainted gale; 
Yet, ’midft his ardor, ftill his mafter fears, 
And the reftraining whiftle careful hears. 

So when Brarraxwnia’s watchfal navies fweep, 
In Freedom’s awful caufe, the hoftile deep, 
Tho’ the brave warrior panting to engage, 
And loofe on ENGLAND’s foes his patriot rage, 
The tempeft’s howling fury deems too flow 
To fill his fails, and waft him to the foe; 
Yet, ’midft the fiery confli€, if he fpy 

From the high maft his leader’s fignal fly, 

To the command cbedience inftant pays, 

And martial order martial courage {ways. 

‘ See how exact they try the ftubble o’er, 
Quarter the field, and every turn explore ; 
Now fudden wheel, and now attentive feize 
The known advantage of th’ oppofing breeze. —— 
At once they ftop!—yon’ careful dog defcries 
Where clofe and near the lurking covey lies. 
His caution mark, left even a breath betray 
Th’ impending danger to his timid prey ; 
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In various attitudes around him ftand, 
Silent and motionlefs, the attending band, 
So when the fon of Danae and Jove, 
Crown’d by gay conqueft and fuccefsful love, 
Saw Puiwevs and his frantic rout invade 
The feftive rights by Hymew facred made, 
To the rude Bacchanals his arm outf{pread 
The horrid image of Mepusa’s head 3 
Soon as the locks their fnaky curls difclofe, 
A marble ftiffnefs feiz’d his threat’ning foes ; 
Fix’d were the eyes that mark’d the javelin thrown, 
And each ftern warrior rear’d his lance in ftone. 
_ © Now by the glowing cheek and heaving breaft 
Is expectation’s fanguine wifh exprefs’d.— 
Ah curb your headlong ardor! nor refufe 
Patient to hear the precepts of the Mufe, 
Sooner fhall noify heat in rath difpute, 
‘The reafoning calm of placid fenie confute ; 
Sooner the headlong rout’s mifguided rage 
With the firm phalanx equal combat wage, 
Than the warm youth, whom anxious hopes inflamey 
Purfue the fleeting mark with iteady aim. 
‘By temp’rate thought your glowing paflions cool, 
And bow the fwelling heart to reaion’s rule ; 
Elfe when the whirring pinion, as it flies, 
Alarms your ftartled ear, and dazzled eyes, 
Unguided by the cautious arm of care, 
Your random bolts shall wafte their force in air. 

¢ They rife!—they rife !—Ah yet your fire reftrain, 
Till the ’maz’d birds fecurer diftance gain ; 
For, thrown too clofe, the fhots your hopes elude, 
Wide of your aim, and innocent of blood ; 
But mark with careful eye their leflening flight, 
Your ready gun obedient to your fight, 
And at the length where frequent trials fhew, 
Your fatal weapon gives the fureft blow, 
Draw quick !—yet iteady care with quicknefs join, 
Left the fhock’d barrel deviate from the line ; 
So fhall fuccefs your ardent withes pay, 
And fure deftruction wait the flying prey.’ 


A caution againft Careleffnefs, when fhooting in parties, 
introduces an epifode, taken from the firft book of Herodotus, 
of Atys accidentally killed by Adraftus, as they were engaged 
in the purfuit of the chace, To this epifode it may be objected, 
that it not only occupies a greater fhare of the Poet’s attention 
than its importance demanded, it extending nearly through a 
third of the Poem; but that it hath too flight a connexion 
with the fubjecét, and, from its remote antiquity, does not fuf- 
ficiently blend with the reft of the performance, which is 
neceffarily confined to objeéts of the prefent moment. An 
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epifode, formed upon fome one of the many fatal accidents that 
have happened in modern times, from following this fanguinary 
amufement in company, might have been introduced with 
muci greater propriety, and could fcarcely have failed to prove 


both interefting and pathetic. 

The epifode being difmiffed, the Poet refumes this fubject, 
and fucceflively proceeds to pheafant, woodcock, hare, {nipe, 
water-fowl, and moor-game fhooting. <A few gencral precepts 
conclude the poemg Asa farther fpecimen of which may be 
given the following extraé&t. The admonition, indeed, which 
it contains, “is certainly of more confequence than all the other 


precepts of the art united. 


‘ More hurtful ftill to try, with diftant blow, 
To bring the percher from th’ aerial bough. 
How fhall his thoughts the level that prepare 
With all the caution of mechanic care, 
Jixaét and fteady as the fage’s eye 
‘Thro’ GaLi1Leo’s tube furveys the fky, 
With ready -view the tranfient objet feize, 
Swift as the motion of the rapid breeze, 
Purfue the uncertain mark with {wift addrefs, 
And catch the fleeting moment of fuccefs ? 

Ere yet the Mufe her lay preceptive end, 
Ye eager youths thefe friendly rules attend : 
*Tis not enough, that cautious aim, and fure, 
From erring fhots your brave compeers fecure, 
That prudence guard thofe ills which erft might flow 
From the wing’d javelin, and the founding bow ; 
For on the gun unnumber’d dangers wait, 
And various forms of unexpected fate. 
Drawn thro’ the thorny hedge the uncertain lock 
May give, with fudden fpring, a deadly fhock ; 
Or the loofe fpark the rapid flafh may raife, 
And wrap the fulphurous duft in inftant blaze. 

*Tis hence the military race prepare 
The novice youth with fuch affiduous care, 

And teach him, with puné@tilious art, to wield 
The weighty firelock in the embattled field. 
Tho’ fome may.deem the attention urg’d too far, 
As the mere pomp and circumitance of war ; 
When clofely wedged the firm battalions ftand, 
Rank prefs’d on rank, and band impelling band ; 
Did not faftidious zeal with cautious plan 

Define each act, and every motion fcan, 

Oft would the bullet, ’mid the battle’s roar, 
The thirfty herbage dye with friendly gore, 

And oft the dangerous weapon’s kindling breath 
Change fields of exercife, to fields of death. 

Behold yon’ eager race who o’er the plain, 
With ftimulating heel and Joofen’d rein, 
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Their panting courfers urge to leave behind 

The rapid currents of the northern wind, 

Tho’, as with headlong rage they rufh along, 
Impending dangers feem to wait the throng 3 
Tho’ accident with more apparent face 

Seem to attend the ardor of the chace ; 

Vet, ’midft thefe calmer fports, with ghaftly mien 
The pallid form of flaughter lurks unfeen ; 

And, while the hunter checks his bold career 

To pour on Russew’s tomb the forrowing tear, 
The {portive train who haunt the fatal glades, 
Where hoary Camus flows by Granvra’s thades, 
Shall weep the unexpected blow that gave 

Their much-loved Corron to a timelefs grave. 
Lamented youth! when erft on Wartey’s plains 
We led in radiant arms our ruftic iwains, 

What time Britannia, friendleis and forlorn, 
Her fhores expofed, her naval trophies torn ; 
Bold in her native vigour dared oppote 
Rebellious fubjeéts, ane combining foes ; 

In vain thy generous bofom burn’d to ftand 

The manly bulwark of an injured land, 

Or, nobly bleeding by the hoitile ball, 

In freedom’s and in ALBron’s caufe to fall; 
Doom’d by relentlefs fate, to prefs the ground, 
The unhappy victim of a cafual wound.’ 


From the extraéts, and the fketch of the poem itfelf, it will 
appear, that the Reader who fhal] expect from it either origi- 
nality or genius will probably be difappointed. It is not, how- 
ever, without merit: the Author writes like a man of tafte, a 
gentleman, and a fcholar. And though, indeed, to write to- 
Jerable verte is now an accompli{hment within the reach of al- 
moft any one that has had a liberal education, it is fome praife 
to have compofed a poem that, in an age fo faftidious as the 
preient, can be read without wearinefs or difguft. Cc t-€, 





Art. VII. The Hiftory of the Abjorbent Syfem. Part the Firft. Con- 
taining the Chylography, or Defcription of the Human Laéteal 
Veflels, with the different Methods of difcovering, injecting, and 
preparing them, and the Inftruments ufed for thefe Purpofes. _Il- 
Juftrated by Figures. By John Sheldon, Surgeon, Profeffor of 
Anatomy in the Royal Academy of Arts, and Leéturer of Ana- 


tomy and Surgery. gto. il. 1s. Printed for the Author. 1784. 


ie is juftly obferved, by Mr. Sheldon, that plates with figures 
and defcriptions of the lymphatic fyftem, have, before the 
prefent time, been few in number, very imperfect, and not re- 
fembling nature. The late Mr. Hew(on illuftrated, by figures, 
the lymphatic veffels of the extremities and trunk; but he bas 
given us no reprefentations of the lacteals, nor of the ssa ages” 
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of the different vifcera of the thorax or abdomen; the lympha- 
tic vellels of the vifcera, and the lacteals in the human fubject, 
being very imperfeAly known, even at the Jate period of Mr. 
Hewfon’s treatife. To fupply this deficiency, is the defign of 
this prefent work; and Mr. Sheldon propofes to publith Pilates, 
with a copious explanation of every part of the abforbent fyftem, 
beginning with the lacteals, He intends to proceed to the 
lymphatic veflels of each particular vifcus, and not only to 
oint out and delineate their courfe upon and in the different 
vifcera, but to defcribe and illuftrate, as much as poffible, their 
terminations towards the common trunk, the thoracic duct, by 
plates, engraved from drawings of the original fize, and accu- 
rately copied from nature. Mr. Sheldon then propofes to give 
a view of the lymphatics of the fuperior and inferior extremi- 
ties in their natural fize, and, as a fupplement to this work, a 
{pecimen wil] be added of the lacteal veilels in quadrupeds, birds, 
amphibious animals, and fifhes. 

The firft chapter of this volume teaches the method of dif- 
covering, injecting, diflecting, and preparing the abforbent vef- 
fels. In the fecond, the Author prefents us with a defcription 
of the lacteal veflels, with the hiftory of their difcovery, and an 
account of the ftructure of their coats, of the /impullule Lie- 
burkihni?, and of the manner in which nature produces ablorption 
in the lymphatic fyftem. We think this work promifes to be a 
great acquifition to the anatomical worid; and if the fubfequent 
parts-of it are executed with the tame exactnefs which diltin- 
guifhes this volume, the Public will lie under great obligations 
to Mr. Sheldon. 

Some trifling errors have efcaped Mr. Sheldon in the Jan- 
guage, which we notice not fo much on account of their ecnf{c- 
Guence, as from a wifh that we entertain io fee a work of fo much 
merit, free from blemifhes of every kind. Mr. 8. calls mercury 
a fubtile fluid. We apprehend that a fubtile fluid is a thin 
fluid, and not a denfe or a grofs one, like that of which he 
fpeaks; and we believe, that the beft authors have always 
ufed it in that fenfe. The word * owen” is often ufed for 
the participle ‘* owing.” Thefe little faults, which may be 
apt to offend a chalte ear, may ealily be rectified in another 


edition, » I : 


Arr. IX. An Apology for the Monoftrophics, which were publifhed 
in 1782. With a tecond Collection of Monoltrophics. By George 
Ifaac Huntingford, A. M. Fellow of New College, Oxford. 8vo. 
48. Od. fewed. Dodfley. 1784. 


os L\ UHL prius aut antiguius habemus, quam ut rapcrapala nOftra 
agnofcarius, et fi quid a nobis peccatum fit, retra&emus,”’ fays 

Our great Commentator on Suidas, in the Preface to his Cure Poftes 
U2 riores 
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viores in Theocritum; and his words exaétly defcribe the feelings with 
which we began to read Mr. Huntingford’s Apology for his Mono. 
flrophics, which is profefledly written in anfwer to our examination 
of his Greek Odes *. As we proceeded, frequently did we paufe to 
admire the extreme candour of the Author; and though eur pos. 
tions were often (and fometimes, perhaps, unjuitly) difputed, yet we 
freely beftowed our fincere commendations on his tafte and his learn. 
ing ;—and now, without helitation, we declare, that we do not re. 
meinber to have read, in any literary difpute, a reply written with 
fo much temper, and fuch unafiected moderation ; or to have feen 
imputed faults defended, with fo little oftentation of knowledge, 
and criticifms repelled, with fo few figns of the irritability of an 
author. - 

In a difputant, fuch a charaéter is rendered highly valuable by 
there being fo few, who have itrength of mind, or goodnefs of heart 
¢nough to deferve it. It 1s, indeed, a melancholy reflection, that 
no men are fo eafily exafperated as authors: however ref{pett- 
able they may be for their virtues, however eminent for their 
learning, all their amiable qualities feem to vanifh in a moment, 
if any hardy critic dare to cenfure their works, or to fufped 
their abilities; and in their hafte to defend their reputation, as 
anxtbors, they too commonly forget how much they endanger their 
characters as men. Almoft every page of literary hiftory records fome 
controverfy, and, at the fame time, too generally defcribes the dif. 
putants as- jealous and intemperate. ‘To mention initances is near] 
ufelefs, Whocan doubt, when the quarrels of Erafmus and Sca- 
liger, of Salmafius and Heraldus, are mentioned ? Who can doubt, 
when he confiders the acrimony of Boyle’s reply to Bentley, the dif- 
putes of Burman and Le Clerc, and of Pauw and D’Orville ?—Let 
our Readers then join us in our tribute of praife to Mr. Honting- 
ford, — who in the work before us,, muft ever be confidered as an ex- 
empiar of candour, worthy the itudy of every future critic, and the 
careful imitation of every literary difputant. 

In our review of the Moncfrophica, we were particular in the exs 
amination, from our refpe& for the work and ke Author. By the 
fame motives fhall we now be actuated, and not content ourtelves 
with a general reply, but examine every individual remark, in the 
Apology, which relates to our former critique, with opennefs, and, 
we hope, with candour. But before we begin, we beg leave to in- 
form our Readers, that it will be neceffary for them to have our ace 
count of Mr. Huntingford’s Greek Odes conftantly before them, 
while they perufe the following ftrictures, which will thus be ren« 
dered much more intelligible, and, perhaps, more-ufefual. 

This book is infcribed to Mr. Addington. In the Dedication, 
Mr. H. very modeftly and candidly afligns his reafons for pub- 
lishing this APoLoGy,—which opens with a few remarks on rhythm 
and metre ;, and then, after paying us fome compliments, by which, 
if we were not flattered, we might juftly incur the imputation of 
pride and vanity, he thus lays before us the whole dofrine, by which 
he was guided in the compofition of the Monoftrophics. 


—— |) 





¢° See the Monthly Reviews for June and Auguft 1783. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Huntingford firft fays: ¢ I look upon Homer as the author of 
ali that is great, fublime, beautiful, and proper in poctry: and to a 
modern, 1 conceive, that every liberty of every kind, which Homer 
has taken, either in matter or ftyle, fhould be granted. Jt matters 
not what the verfe is in which the writer means to imitate the Greek 
originals ; whether heroic, elegiac, iambic; or any of thofe vertes 
which are infinitely various in the Greck dramatiits. ——— lf Homer 
has ufed a word with any apparent liberty, a modern may do the 
{ame on all occafions. No one will deny that Homer may be followed 
in heroics; furely, then, he may be imitated with equal fafety un 
lyrics, the genius ef which 1s peculiarly free; and in iambies, the 
yrevailing foot of which is ‘* Natus rebus agendis.” W hatever 
Homer has faid or done, is univerfal authority.’ 

tis no wonder, that we difcovered fo many errors in the Mono- 
frophics, when we wrote our Critique, with ideas fo totally difterent 
from thofe which Mr. H. entertains! 

We readily allow, that Homer is the fource of all that is greet, 
fublime, or beautiful in compofition, and that of kpic poetry he is 


the fiandard. Bur, furely, the liberties in which Homer has in- 


dulged his genius, in heroic verfe, can never be fuppofed to extend 
over the diverfified regions of Grecian poetry! Affertions, however, 
in this cafe, are of little weight, without examples and evidence. 
On what auther fhell we &x? Let it be Sophocles : a great favourite 
of Mr. H. and aconitant imitator of Homer. Does he admit all 
the dialects into Tragedy? By no means. Does he {corn all limits, 
and tranfgrefs the bounds, which the nicety of Attic ears, and Attic 
taite, had eftablifhed, any more than Euripides, who was by no 
means fo frequent an imitator of ‘* the Father of Heroic Song?” By 
nomeans. Hemer, therefore, ought only to be confidered as autho- 
rity for all the poflible varieties of phrafeolegy and metre in Epics. 
It may allo be obferved, that the dramatic writers have many pecu- 
liar rettraints, of which Dawes has pointed out fome; and that to 
thefe Homer was never fubjeét, It may be obferved, by way of ex- 
ample, that in the quantity of feveral words he differs very mate- 
rally from the Trayadddzcxars:. For example, ¢6x:0, Qiu, and 
tw, have the firft fyllable long in Homer, though it is fhort in lam- 
bic poetry. We hall give fuch inftances as occur. OANQ, 
Iliad. ¢. 262. Xwpw sv Tecan, PUarcs 0: TE MAb TOY ACG» 
But in Euripides *, Medea. 1169. 
Xwres TreMvyTae KwAky KAb LAOS bii— 
@Q@INQ. Homer. Odyff. N. 328. 
4 vow voxlic Te Kas ay eed CuK PUNE Ye 
But in Sophocles 4, 
Trach. 557. ‘Tuy d: Chyecay av adapwalew Qires 
And in Eichylus, 
Agam. 866. A:fas 7 pos vcs” ey y Gao O amet, [}———e 
TINQ. Homer, Iliad . 407. 
Hala Odds xanrraswracx X Lote Cucryere Thyihve 








* Other examples occur in the Pheeniffe. . 
¢ Conf. etiam Oed. Tyr. 680. and Oed, Col. 637 | 
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But in Sophocles *. Oecd. Colon. 1049. 


Nalng oc} neem 4 2610) ay evbiarse 
And in Efchylus, P rom. V rind. 142. 
Tosace é one we oa) erate Kaa ley +} we 

Tt may likewife be obfer rved, that in diffjlables, in which a hort 
vowel precedes a mute and a liquid, Homer generally makes the 
firft fyllable long, though the ‘Tragic writers ufe. it indifferently, 
either long or hort. The word TEKNON may ferve as an illuftra. 
tion of this remark. In the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, verfe 4, 
we find 

Q tixvx, Kaduv te waras vex TeoPr 
and in verfe 6. 

"A "yw Dseceiey an 22 ALYYtAWY, TEM. 
Now though this word T:x»-» occurs near an hundred times in Ho. 
mer, yet he never once ufes it with the firft fyllable fhort. 

But pds aya. It is unneceflary to infiit on this fubjeé any longer, 
or to produce further proof, that the Tragic writers 4y 70 means con- 
fidered themfelves obliged to obey the rules, by which Homer 
{eemed to be circumfcribed, or thought themfelves at liberty to copy 
him, in every particular. It would be no difficult tak to prove like. 
wife, that the Lyric poets had alfo their own peculiar rules :—but 
we muft haften on. Mr. H. next fays: 

* But, fecondly, it appeared to me, that the liberties taken by 
every other writer of reputation, might be likewife granted to a mo- 
dern; and it has often itruck me, that the epigrammatitts of later 
date were of the fame perfuafion ; for, if Iam not miftaken, they 
have adopted many modes of exprefii on, and sombinations of 
quantity, which more ancient writers have not generally but only 
occafionally ufed. Modern imitators of the ancient Greeks may adopt 
any thing and every thing, of which examples (though feat- 
tered here and there) can be found. If it be not fo, then not only 
the Monoftrophics in queftion, but the works of many Hellenittic 
writers, maft be condemned.’ 

Such are Mr. H.’s fentiments. Modern imitators, however, of 
the ancient Greeks, in our opinion, cught carefully to copy only 
the dcf originals, and fhould be very cautious in adopting liberties, 
which writers in the earlier and uncorrupted ages of Grecian litera- 
ture do not fanctify. If we do copy, and to copy, in this cafe, we 
are compelled, let us not imitate thofe, who have already departed 
fiom their noble models, by the introdu@ion of innovations, and 
have debafed the purity of the Greek language, by the admiffion 
of barbarifms. 

Mr. H. then proceeds: ¢ In the third place, I imagined that the 
advantage of various ciaieéts, intermixed as occafion might require, 
but yet with fome degree of judgment, caution, and propriety, would 
not be denied to a modern. Jet is in vain to difpute about Homer’s 
dialects, whether, when he wrote, the Attic and Ionic were or were 
not the fame? Suffice it that the four dialeé&s are certainly found in 
glomer, and three at leait very frequeatly in Sophocles, who even ia 
his chorufes admits the Iontc. I know it is aflerted by Burton that 
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«« Diale&tus Ionica in choris locum non habeat * :” but this is a hafty 


aflertion.’ 
Our author then confutes Burton’s pofition, by producing fifteen 


examples of lonicifms from the Electra, Antigone, Trachiniz, and 
two Oedipufes of Sophocles. 

To thefe paflages we reply, that we do not readily conceive what 
reafons Mr. H. can have, for fuppoting that the mixture of dialects 
‘ qwould not be denied to a modern,’ in compolitions, ia which the ancients 
did not allow ét to themfelves. We contend, that, in lambic poetry, 
with refpect to the Ionic and the Doric, the admiflion of them is to 
be reftrained, according to the prattice of the beit writers, to part- 
cular words, or particular modes of inflexion. At any rate, no 
writer of the preient time fhould venture to admit any expreffion in 
a different diale& from that which the ancients ufed in the {pecies of 
compofition, which he profefies to imitate; and he will do well to 
remember, that fcarcely any authority can have weight, but the 
ufage of the exprefs word which he wifhes to defend. An: alogy will 
not be fufficient ia the prefent initance ; and, in general, it 1s a molt 
precarious guide. 

The initances from Sophocles, in the Apology, certainly confute 
Burton, whofe opinion we neither profcfied, nor meaned to adopt; 
but they will not juoftify the indifcriminate adiniffion of the Ionic 
diale&t into Iambic poetry. This we mutt ever perfitt in oppofing. 
The modes in which Ionicifms are employed in the dialogue are 
very few: in the Chorus they are ufed with greater latitude. In 
both, we repeat, that the particular examples ought to be our only 
rule. The ufage of Dorifms is judicioufly and copiouily e pl: ‘ined 
by Markland and Valckenaer. Branck alfo, in his notes on the 
Andromache of Euripides has one on this jubject. It may likewile 
be mentioned that the forme Dorice occur more frequently in Eichy- 
lus, than in the other I ragic writers, as he was Jels careful of pre- 
ferving the purity of the Attic diale&, than thole who wrote 
after him. But on this fubseét, and on every other, which relates 
to the father of Tragedy, the learned world, we are intormed, 
expect full fatisfaétion from the Notes, which Mr. : orfon is pre- 
paring for his edition of Efchylus, which is foon to come forward 
trom the Cambridge prefs. Jonicifmms are alfo tound in the I rave- 
dies, but they are likewife more common in Efchvilus. ‘The admif- 
fion of them probably arofe from the timiitude of the old Attic and 
Ionic, and threw the grace of the amc over the compolitions of ‘the 
dramatic writers, 

Mr. H. proceeds: * Thefe then were the principles which have 
always directed me in writing Greek : it thele principles are falfe in 
judgment and tafte, the compositions which are garde “<i by them 
muft be fo likewife, as the fuperfiractuie muit fall if the ground- 
work be not flrong.’ 

That thefe principles are fall, we think, is fufficiently evident 
from what has been already obterved. If the genins ot a modern 
fhould afpire to Epic compoiition in Greek, | let Homer be his model. 

aft 


in this cafe, he may ufe the fame variety in his dialects, which his 
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great exemplar admitted ; and we fhould not condemn him, if he 
availed himfelf of the refinements of the Alexandrian fchool. If he 
attempt Dramatic compofition, or lambic verfe, he muft follow the 
rules by which the writers of the Grecian ftage were governed. He 
muft employ the Attic dialect, except in his choruffes, and admit no 
infringement, without fpecial authority. If he take pleafure in Lyri¢ 
-compofitions, he mult follow Pindar or Anacreon, Alceus or Sappho, 
or any other Lyrical poet. But even here, he mutt ufe greater or 
lefs licence, according to the fubject of which he treats, or the model 
which he imitates. If he indulge his fancy in Epigrammatic writing, 
he may be allowed great liberties. Yet full we would recommend 
caution, and with him to copy only the more ancient authors of 
this fpecies of compofition. 

Let us now attend Mr. H. through his Apology. We hall, in 
imitation of his example, gladly acknowledge our miftakes, wher 
we are convinced, that we have committed any, and as we fre. 
quently afked for information, becaufe we doubted, and had not 
time to fatisfy ourfelves, where our doubts are removed, we fhall 
freely own it. We fhall alfo mark fuch paffages, as Mr. H, 
has not noticed in his Apology, although we objected to them in 
our Revrew; and we fhall openly combat thofe arguments, to the 
trath of which we cannot fub{cribe. 

To begin then with the Preface, Mr. H. allows, that ‘ in p. 4, 
©ucad mcetri is better than metrum.’ Not only better, for if we are 
not miftaken, metrum is wrong, and metri right. ‘This point has 
been often debated, and particularly, with equal ability and copi- 
oufnefs, by Andreas (not Olaus) Borrichius, and Cellarius *. Ina 
paflage from Varro +, the latter reads guod ad, inftead of guoad; 
and quotes one initance from Cicero, and one from Digeft. Lib. III. t 
in which att‘net is underftood. In another inftance, adduced from 
Livy, Lib. XLII. Quod ftipendium ferius QUOAD DIEM preftaret §, 
Cellarius reads guam ad diem. WNoltenius alfo, in his excelient Lexi- 
con, publifhed at Berlin 1780, coincides in opinion with Cellarius, 
and calls gueoad, with an accufative cafe, pravum particule ufum ||. 
Vorftius, and the great Scioppius, if our memory deceive us not, 





* Vid. Cellar, Cur, Poft. p. 382. et Append. ad Cur. Pofter. 
Cellar, p. 116. et Difcuff. Append. Danica, p. 62, 

+ Varro de L. L. 7. 23. p. 93. 19. ‘* He figillatim triplicia 
efle debent, quoad fexum, multitudinem, cafum.” Sed Librariis 
tanto facilius tribui poteft, cum paulo ante, p. 93. 1. ** Quod ad 
partes fingulas orationis” edatur. Gefnerus in Edit. R. Sreph. The- 
faur. Ling, Lat. | 

t Gaius. I. 3. § 1. D. de acguir, rerum domin, Qucad feras. 
Gothofred rightly fays, Quod ad. 

§ On this paflage, Gefner fays, ‘* Jam viderunt viri doéti, fi guoad 
diem fit quantum ad diem, effe indignam Livii raztacyay* neque 
enim, quid fit /erizs intelligi poteft aliud. Et monuit olim Vorftium 
Gronovius, melius legi guam ad diem: \icet vulgatam librorum lece 
tionem et ipfe, et nunc Drakenborchius, fervavesint.” Gedner. lot, 
citar. 

Vol. I, p, 1762. 
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thought the fame. Tarfellinus, in his book, De particulis, fays: 
* Quoad hoc, guoad ittud, Latineé dici non videtur. Sed, Quod ad 
hoc ipeftat, Quod ad illud pertinet.” Perizonius, in his Notes on 
San@ius *, obierves, that in the paffages of Cicero, in which Quoad 
ejus occurs, the latter word depends upon aliquid underitood. In 
fhort, if any other inftances fhould ever be produced, in which an 
accufative cafe follows goad, we venture to affirm, that the text is 
corrupt, and that the true and original reading, gued ad, has been 
depraved into gucad. 

Our Readers, we truit, will excufe our entering fo minutely into 
this fubject, as we have done it in order to guard them againft an 
inaccuracy, into which many excellent fcholars have been betrayed, 
and in defence of which the two pafiages from Varro and Livy have 
been cited, as pertinent and decifive authorities, 

To proceed; Mr. H. grants, that daxd locus fhould be we locus, in 
p. v. and he agrees with us in condemning ze vel in p. vi. ; but in 
p- x. he fays, * As * ne” is ufed for ‘* ut non,” perhaps ‘* vel” or 
‘© etiam” may not be improper.’ Ne vel, however, admits not of 
defence, whatever be the meaning of xe, It is unauthorifed, and, 
therefore, cannot be tolerated. 

Mr. H. next attempts to juftify accerftas, by producing from 
Quintilian +, Sunt optima minimé accerfita. ‘This appeal is not 
happy. We may not improperly, on this occafion, ufe the words 
of the learned Henry Stephens, who in his admirable little treatife, 
De abufu lingue Grece, thus {peaks of thofe who attempt to defend 
Chirographus, inftead of Chirographum, ‘* Scio tamen illi etiam voci 
Chirographus pro Chirographum pofite quofdam autoritatem attri- 
buere conatos efie ex nonnullis feriptorum veterum locis. _ Sed unico 
Fazir loco (quod fciam) niti poffunt. Verum infirmo eos niti pra- 
fidio exiflimo, eamque {cripturam efle ejufmodi, que a Fabio non 
agnofceretur: atque adeo, que ne emendatioribus quidem exem- 
plaribus ejus librorum ("1 quis ea confulat) agnofcatur f.”” Such 
precifely is the cafe with accerfo alfo, in Fabius; for if Mr. H, 
who, we believe, quoted the paflage from Rollin’s-edition, had con- 
fulted Capperonier’s §, he would there have found the word rightly 
printed arceffita. 

It may be obferved, that the ufe of the word accerfo was not un- 
known to the ancient Grammarians, who endeavoured to diflinguith 
it from arcefo. ‘This diftinction, however, has been very ably com- 
bated by Voflius, in his Etym. Ling. Lat. to whom we refer our 
Readers ; and if they with to inveitigate this point thoroughly, they 
may confult Velius Longus, Prifcian, and other of the Gram- 
marians in Putfchius: Cortius ad Sal/uff. p. 250. Cellarius, in his 
Orthograph. Votlius de Etym. and de vitiis ferm. and many others ; 
but above all Gefner, in his edition of Rob. Stephen’s Thefaurus. 

‘ The objections made to other parts of the Preface,’ Mr. H. then 
fays, ‘ arife rather from opinion, than authority.” ‘his is only in 
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* Conf. Sanétii Minerv. p. 4-4. 
t+ Inftit. Orat. VIII. Procem. S. iv. 
) : - e ° * 4 7 
TP. 1: Xcsgoyeadw is certainly right, as ypaya is underftood. 
_ § Page 468. 
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art the cafe; for what are we to think of Aliguod boni, which we 
cenfured, and, indeed, condemned, upon the authority of Donatus ? 
Nor can we fuffer our objection, though it be unanfwered, to fall to 
the ground, for we again aflert, that it fhould be either Aliguid soni, 
or Aliquod bonum. It is unneceffary to produce vouchers, though 
it would be very eafy to oppofe Aliquod boni with a holt of autho, 
sities. 

Now then for the Odes. In the firft, the ufage of everssy in the 
‘accufative plural, for eveca-, was queftioned. We then recollected 
no authority, we now recollect none, nor does Mr. H. affitt us; but 
he attempts to defend it by analogy ; which, however, in this cafe, 
is by no means decifive. An exprefs authority, for the éxdividual 
accufative svze-, muft be produced, before we can allow its legiti- 
macy. The Grammarians, indeed, do not except this word from 
the adjectives ending in v3; but they deferve little attention. In 
moft of them we find reevy as the feminine of the adjective rex», 
though Euripides ufes reese, and ron, we believe, is ufed by no 

ood author in that gender. Again, in the fame manner, they ge- 
nerally place uxxae among the adjectives of one termination, though 
wasp OCCUIS. 

We allowed, that rayec and Padus were common. To thefe Mr.H, 
has, properly enough added Bape and deacesr, and has produced ex- 
amples of them all, which was hardly neceflary, as it only proves 
what was already admitted. Itis, however, remarkable, that in the 
piflages, in which Cages and ray: appear in the Apology, thofe 
words are ufed in the nominative cafe, when we required authorities 
Yor the accufative plural. Our objection was made to ure, contracted 
from eupeacy NOt from EUPESSe 

Ilf. We doubted the meaning of «pyav in the laft line of thefe 
couplets. Mr. H. informs us, that the word means affons ; and he 
Cites wenn: epye from Mimnermus and Solon, ‘ not to thew that it 
fignifies ‘* actions’’ in either of them, for in thefe places diftrefs is 
rather meaned,’ but to authorife the combination of spya meiace 
That epya fignifies acfions, every one knows, But we are afraid, that 
reya wenne and soya wave do not exprefs Mr. H.’s meaning correétly, 
We do not feel fatished, The paflage in Mimnermus was prefent 
to our mind when we wrote the remark, but we underftood it, as 
Mr. H. does, in the fenfe of difre/s, and thought it inapplicable to 
eeya wale; and if ecya wrele could be produced, we fhouid ftill have 
very ftrong doubts of the propriety of Mr. H.’s expreflion—* & egyuv 
apOckewber exci,’ which we iuipect to be unclaffical. 

Kas t+ xs¢0v—Ts, as Heath and others have obferved, can 
never be tong ; we, therefore, objected to the Trocheus in prima fede; 
for though we recollected fome inftances of the fame pofition in Ana- 
creon, two of which we quoted, we did not think that it was to be 
imitated. We are {till of the fame opinion, though, to our favo ex- 
amples, Mr. H. has added five more, which were pointed out by 
Pauw, whofe Anacreon was not before us when we wrote our Cri- 
tique. 

Mr. H. then afks, § Mioht not T, in the prefent inftance be 
made long, and that by virtue of the next word, which begins with 
an afpuated letter ?—Vhe initial x in x-cow Cannot pofibly a vr 
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long; it was right, therefore, to correct the verfe. Our author, 
however, does not ftand alone, in fuppofing, that y, in the begin- 
ning of a word, has the power of a double confonant; for D’Ar- 
naud, in his Notes on Anacreon *, aflerts, that a final vowel may 
be mace long before an inceptive , X, or ©, becaufe thefe letters 
are feverally compofed of m, K, T, and the afpirate, or B, which, 
indeed, formerly had a place in the Greek alphabet +. But the line 
in Anacreon { does not require fuch an affiftance, as other inftances 
of the Pyrrhichius in tertia fede occur, in the fame writer. In his ani- 
madverfions on Ejichylus § alfo, this able Critic has the fame re- 
mark. But here it is built on a correction of his own, and there- 
fore has little weight. D’Arnaud, however, is more fuccefsful in 
fome Notes on Euripides, which were publithed in the fixth volume 
of D’Orville’s and Burman’s Mi/cellanee Ob/fervationes ||, in which 
he afferts that the liquid 4 in the middle of a word, can Jengthen a 
fhort vowel, which precedes it. his power, however, it has, in 
common with the other liquids, as Brunck has remarked in his 
Notes on the Septem contra Thebas, ver. 490, where he reads ‘iraic- 
pi dove, in the beginning of an Jambic, which is to be pronounced 
duplici uw, inktead of Iiawaerolors which is edited by Stanley and 
Burton. But the En meus Hippomedon of Sratius feems to fnew that 
the fecond fy!lable could not be written with an omega. Brunck's 
lection is confirmed by the manufcripts, and by the Aidine edition. 
In fome cafes, however, when the Greeks made a vowsgl Jong be- 
fore a /iguid, they doubled it in writing; fo we find aymu, and 
AyArtev:, and feveral other words of the fame kind. In Apollonius 
Rhodius, as Henry Stephens has remarked, the liquids at the 4e- 
ginning have the power of making final fhort vowels, which precede 
them, long. May not this power of the liquids, which has been fo 
feldom obferved, ferve to remove many of the Jonici/as, which now 


appear in the Tragedies ? For example, the words fe1.0:, psa. yavale, 
eiiacty Ovrvuares, dxecwansio, and, perhaps, fome othe:s of the fame 
kind, now appear in the dramatic writers in the Jeaic form q 3; but 
ought they not to be written fev, wow, and fo on, in the Attic 
manner, and ought not the firft fyllable to be confidered asa long 
one, on account of the following liquid, which fhould always be 
doubled in reading, at leaft, if not in writing, as Eswoey wone., &C.? 
If D’Arnaud had lived to have revifed his works, he would pro- 
bably have corrected the paffages relative to @ and X. But when it 


= 





* Animadverf. Critic. Pp. 4. Sec alfo Pauw in ephafi. 

+ Conf. Chifbull de Marm., Siz. t VII. a1. § P. 265. 

| Page 585, and page 591, Vol. V1. Par. i. for Oftooer, No- 
vember, and December, 1735. 

@ Confer. Markl. in Iph. Taur. 36. Valck. in Hippol. v. 1432. 
p. 319. & in Diatr. p. 166. It feems unneceflary to quote the verses 
in which the words occur. The learned reader may alfo confult the 
great Toup’s remark on a paflage in Ariftophanes, in his Notes on 
Suidas, I1i. 1¢5. and in his Cur. Novifl. 102, where he anfwers 
Valkenaer’s obfervation on the word Ovrvurcs. Brunck very pro- 


perly has admitted Tonp’s correction, into his text of Aritto- 
phanes, 
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3s confidered, that his Animadverfiones Critice were publiflied 
when he was only feventeen *, who can be furprifed at his having 
made a hafty aflertion ? His Le@iones Grece appeared two years afier 
his firft work, and his very learned treatife De Diis Paredris, betore 
he was twenty: an uncommon initance of early critical acumen, and 

xtenfive acquaintance with the beft and moft difficult Greek writers! 

D’Orville, however, in his learned commentary on Charito +, 
denies, that a fhort vowel at the end of a word can be made long 
before an inceptive X or @. With this acute and able Critic we 
agree t; and Mr. H. feems, in fome meafure, to have been influenced 
by our former obfervations on this fubject, as he has corrected the 
ver 

Our next objection was to the admiflion of an Anapafticus Pare- 
miacus, after a ‘feries of Jambics. Mr. H. in his defence, quotes a 
note of King’s on Hecuba, v. 4;2, which concludes with * imo nova 
({c. genera verfuum) invenire, vetera conjumgere, pro libitu variare, 
nibil vetat.? Our author then calls forth the authority of fome verfes 
in Matters’s Oce on the Crucifixion, and in a Scolion by Solon, to 
fhew that the Paramiacus is not confined to the Anapeilic feries. 

We ftill cenfure this pofition of the Paremiacus; for though we 
by no means would be thought to fubfcribe wholly to the character 
wiih Brunck has given of King, in his Notes on Euripides ; apd 
though we think, with Valkenaer §, that he was metricarum ratie- 
num longe quam Greece peritior ; yet, in this cafe, his fingle voice can- 
not be adtnitted as a fufficient vindication of fuch a pofiticn. His 
words, indeed, conftitute only a bare, and, indeed, hazardous affet- 
tion, unfupported by any proofs. Matfters’s Ode, we allow, contains 
many beautiful paflages, but he fhould never be cited as an autho- 
rity; and as for the meafures of the ancient fcolia, they were too 
licentious for us to confider them as preper fupporters for the liberty 
of ufing a Paremiacus in any regular ieries, but at the clofe of the 
Anapettic. In fhort, the verfe that can remove our objection muft 
fiow from the fountain head, and mult be produced from the Tra- 
gedies, and not from irregular fongs, or modern compofitions. At 
the fame time, it fhould be remembered, that when an Hephthemimer 
occurs in Pindar, in the dramatic Chorufles, or in the Scolia, it is 
more properly confidered, as a Spondaic, or Dattylic, than as an 
Anapeftic verfe ; and that the laft fyllable is wcszPozo- ||. 

In our former article, we obferved, that there were two fyftems of 
Paramiaci in Boethius: it may be added, that there is another in 
Terentianus Maurus @ ; and the writers of the Ancient Comedy alfo 
fometimes introduced fyitems of Ferman, into their plays, as we 
snay learn from a fragment cf the Odvczsc: of Cratinus, preferved by 


_——— — 


* See Hemifterhuis’s Orat. Funeb. in obit. G. Arnaldi. 

+ Page 769. 

t On the power of thefe letters, the curious reader may confult 
Buherius, at the end of atqutfancon'’ s Paleographia, Pierius Vale- 
rianus on Virgil, Scaliger in Eufeb. and others. 

§ Valkenaer in Phoeniff. v. 70. p. 25. || Page ix. 

@ P. 2422. Edit. Putfch. P. 68. Ed. Comm. P. 1253. Ed. 
Maittair. in Corp. Pcet. 
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Hepheflio*, and by the Schol. on the Platus of Ariftophanes +. 
Jt may, however, be conjectured, that they were not very common, 
from the manner in which Hepheition quotes the verfes; and it ap 
pears, indeed, from the fragments of this Comedy preferved by 
Atheneus, Pollux, Prifcian, and others, that this play was written 
in various meatures. 

We objected to Quvto%e¢ in Tambics, in ver. 8. Mr. H. defends it, 
by oblferving, that ‘ Ionicifm is often admitted in the moft pure 
Attic authors,’ of which Markland, he obferves, has produced many 

inftances, in a Note on Iph. Taur. ver. 36. in which he fays, 
“In lambis hac omnia, nezatum enim vidi, Lonicain fcenam Atticam 
intrare pofe. Si vero Dorica, multo magis Ionica.” 

Theie obfervations by no means remove our objections to Quveofloc. 
That there are Ionicifms /ometimes to be found in Tragic poetry, we 
have not denied: but we will venture to afirm, that in Greek 
Iambics, written in imitation of the ancients, no word fhould be 
ufed in the Ionic diale&t, which the Dramatic writers have not au- 
thorized. We may alfo add, that except in fuch diffyllabic con- 
tracted verbs, as avew, &C. there is no inftance to be found of the 
open vowel in Iambic verfe. With refpect to the words mentioned 
in Markland’s obfervation, we mutt refer our Readers to what has 
been already obferved with regard to the power of the ie 

In the jecond line of this Ode, we find—Oxpal arr’ va’ een 
To fee «raz, however, the fecond word in a fentence, is fo vary. 3 un- 
ufual, that we with the pofition could be changed, which, indeed, 
might be done with very little difficulty. 

In imitation of Mr. H.’s plan, we fhall referve our remaeks on 
mm ne zs to the conclufion of the article. 

6. Mr. H. defends the quantity of oye, by afferting that he 
means to have a Pyrrbichius in fecunda fede, ‘which 3 is fometimes found 
in Anacreontic Dimeter Iambics, in which this Ode is written. 
Such a pofition we do not mean to difpute; for our objection was 
ftarted on the fuppofition of our author’s intending to make the firft 
fyllable of va; long, in order to have a Spondaus in this place, 
Which is more general. 

7. Corrected—and let the correction be adopted i in a future edi- 
tion, for we are perfuaded that no e//ipfs can vindicate the paflage, 

9+ Tx for twd:, for tele was deemed exceptionable, as no inftance 
of it was recollected in Anacreon, though it was acknowledged to 
occur in the fonic writers, and fometimes in the Attic. In order to 
remove the objection, Mr. H. has quoted eight paflages from So- 
phocles, which, he thinks, ‘may juftify a fimilar praétice in any 
writer.” Our opinion is direétly contrary, and we affert, that the 
inftances cited from Sophocles are totally azeccdiwven. Anacreon’ s 
authority can alone be admitted as a re tame, for liberties in Ana- 
creontics. 

Let us, however, examine thefe examples. In the firft four, é, +, 
to, Is ufed for ; iss %y 5, by Sophocles. Now we only objected to the 
ule of ta, for rw, which is for rei; for we were well aware, that 





* Page 26. Edit. Pauw. 
t Ad, 598 V. In Edit, Hemfterh. p. 197. 
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the prepofitive article is employed, by the Tragic writers, for the 
fubjunétive. Pierfon, indeed, in his Verifmilia*, difputes this 
point; but the reverfe is afferted very properly by Brunck, in his 
Notes on the Andromache + of Euripides, and on the Sept. cont. 
Theb. t of Efchylus; and is fupported, by the concurrent teitimony 
of other Critics. Valkenaer, however, coincides with Pierfon, as 
appears from his note on the Hippolytus of Eurip. ver. 525. 

In the fifth example, though Heath tranflate » HUNC, yet it 
may with equal propriety be conftrued quem. In the fixth and 
feventh paflages, iv, and Tx: are ufed for » and +. 

One initance more only remains ; and that, indee}, would have 
been to the point, if the difpute were about Sophocles. But with 
what propriety can it be urged in the form of contradiction againit 
us, who have exprefsly acknowledged that ¢é for éd:, &c. is found 


Sometimes in the ditic writers? ‘That conceffion may be fupported by 


the following paflage from the Dialogue. Sophocles: Oed. Tyr. 
110I1. 
TH yae meQuxa unleoc, Os ds cuylevercy Bece 
It may be remarked, that when the article é is ufed for ivloc, in 
the Dramatic writers, it is coupled with yer. Henry Stephens, in 
his Appendix, 4d /cripta al. de Dial. Att. § feems to have thewn, 
that this ufage is fometimes to be found even in Profe, and has 
produced initances from Thucydides |], in which TOIE is employed 
for roviac. When joined, indeed, with we and d:, it is frequent 
in profe and verfe. Thus Euripides, in Alceit. 163. 
———Kasr TQ! MEN Dirrive 

Luliv Ev ar.xov, TH: AE ywatoy Toc. 
For Telw yer, and Tatin os. So alfo in Androm. 675. 

Kas TQ MEN scolw ev xipow psya cOivec, 

. 7 THA » yorves xs Dirois TH Teayucia. 

So in Oreftes, 256. Amd Sophocles, in the Oedipus Coloneus, 
ver. O41. 

TOiL MEN yae non TOS A éi wdlecw Xecvw 

Ta ticrva %IKeu tysvelees, x atic Dirce. 
But it is unneceflary to accumulate examples. In profe alfo we 
fumetimes find fuch expreflions as ca xa: ta |, and tov xas rov; but 
furely, from thefe familiar formule, no conclufion can be drawn int 
favour of the licentious and undiftinguifhing ufe of 6 for #}o¢. There 
are two or three paflages in Efchylus in which ¢ is thus employed, 
and fix or feven may be found in Elian; but yet in the Tragedies 
they are by no means frequent. We beg leave alfo to add, that we 
agree with Brunck **, who afferts, that there is no inftance of the 
ufage of 6 for ero, in Ariftophanes. 





* Page 74. + Ver. 804. t Ver. 37. 
§ Page 183. || Conf. etiam Viger. de Idiotifm. Ed. Zeuni. 
P: 9 q Vid. Lyfiam, et Demoithenem. Conf. etiam Viger. 


p- 10. Hen. Steph. Append. 184. 

** See his Notes on the Eguites, ver. g. The acute and ingenious 
Toup alfo has faid, that the Comic writers differ from the Lragics 
with regard to the admiffion of lonicifms. 
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12. Mr. H. attempts to defend ycxcw evyzc, by producing ry:uae 
Brio from Pindar *. But this by no means fatishes us. We could 
eafily produce numerous paflages, in which yew is ufed with Qurnrg 
and fimilar words. ‘Thus in Homer, Odyfl. +. 521. 


‘Hre baa Tpumwon XEEL worunxsa DQNHNe 


Lycophro. ver. 5. 
AN aowdoy XEADA ransryn BOHN. 
And in Apollonius Rhodius, Argonaut. IV. 749. 
ADs Os memAoy 
OP aruocs Barscx TOON XEEN— 
And Nilus Scholafticus, in an Epigram, fays, 
Ts 7% pos Exaclov 32W¥ roo: TEAQTA XEEIZ t. 
Among the Latins alfo, in the fame way, we find, effundere lacrymas, 
undere clangorem, fundere fetus, and preces fundere; but yet we are 
itill of opinion, that sceow coyxae fhould have been correéted, as it 
cannot be defended by an exprefs authority. 

Ver. 15. and ver. 20. to w Link we ob jectec 1, .H. has correéted. 

VI. In verfe 1. we are'not quite certain, whetber wevics Capuibesc be 
proper. Does aha Beep vias ina metapl horical fe nfe, imply a mixture 
of anger with grief? So Sophocles, in his Ocdipus Tyr. 800. 

Kayw Bacurdesy Thy wey uray njasgcey 

Maas: xaleryor 
Hefychius, indeed, explains Bzevray by Odwew. We afk for informa- 
tion. ———In ver. 12. of this Ode we objected to racy for thos, which 
has not been noticed in the Apoiogy. 

16. Mr. H. defends toize x» aedus, which we termed a Latinifm, 
by one example from Herodian, and two from Plutarch. We thould 
have been better fatisfied with fome poetical vouchers. As it is, 
Mr. H. feems only to quote inftances in vindication of what we had 
before allowed and explained, with refpect to a genitive cafe, after 
sat. Yet after all, perhaps, the inftances produced in the Apology, 
defend the paflage ia queftion, or, at leait, juftufy it, gucad Gre- 
ci/mi. 

We muft now, though with regret, quit our ingenious and candid 
author, for the prefent. In our next, we fhall probably refume this 
fubje&t. “Too many authors demand a pl ace in our work, for us to 
allow any more room, this month, to the Apology for the Mono- 


ftrophics. 











Immenfum fpatiis confecimus xquor, 
Et jam tempus equim fumantia {olvere colla. 
Vira. Georg. II. 541. 





* Ith. Vill. 128, 
+ Brunck’s Anal, p. 14. Vol. fil. and Cafaub. de Satyr. Poef, 


p-gl. 
[To ‘be continued. | B , Me Ye 
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MONTHLY CATALOG UE, 
For -A-P 'R i-b, > 3785. 


CONTROVERSY refpedling IRELAND. 


Art. 10. Obfervations on the Manufatiures, Trade, and prefent 
State of Ireland. By John Lord Shetlield. 8vo. 5s. Debrett, 
1785. ; , 

HIS is the fecond Part * of a very laborious and judicious 
ftatement of the commercial circumitances of Ireland; which, 

added to the Od/ervations on the Commerce of the American States +, 
eminently diftinguifh the noble Author among the fuperior ranks in 
fociety, by the peculiar direction of confiderable abilities, and great 

induftry, to objeéts of public utility. Not to enter into particulars . 

refpeéting the various articles of trade here {pecified, and amplified by 

the addition of a great number of tables ; the remarks made, and hints 
for improvement given by his Lordfhip on the fubjects of the linen, 
woollen, filk, and cotton manufactures, the agriculture, and fith- 
eries of Ireland, may not be cordially viewed by thofe in this coun- 
try, who regard the exertions of the Irifh for their own profperity, 
with that degree of jealoufy that is but too apt to fpring from local 
attachments. Lord Sheffield, with a liberality fuperior to fuch nar- 
row confiderattons, while he endeavours to ftimulate the Irish to. 
profecute their own true interefts in all he writes, blends thofe in- 
tereits with ours, fo as to render them common to both countries, 

His idea of the depending commercial regulations is implied in the 

following fhort incidental remark: 

« If a Miniter fhould unadvifedly or rafhly attempt to facrifice 
that part of the navigation laws on which the commercial refpetta- 
bility and naval ftrength of this ifland depend, the people muf and 
would undoubtedly interfere, and the deftructive meaiure muft be 
revoked. But what will that minifter deferve of the two kingdoms, 
who offers and promifes to the one what cannot be conceded by the. 
other, and induces between the two, the alternative, either of a moft 
fevere difappointment or of certain ruin ?’ 

However pertinent and falutary his Lordfhip’s remarks on com- 
mercial fubjeéts may be deemed in his own country, the independent 
freedom with which he declares his political fentiments has little: 
chance of proving agreeable to the warm patriots there. He com- 
mences his concluding obfervations with the following cool and: 
temperate thoughts, deduced from his preceding labours: 

‘ The mot fuccefsful of our political writers are thofe who affert.. 
roundly, that the public interefts are irretrievably funk into diftrefs 
and mifery. There is the greateft difpofition in the people. to be 
convinced that fuch doétrines are jut; and they greedily adopt 
maxims which feem rather formed to, prepare for. another. werld, - 
than to recongite us to that in which we are.placed. On the other 
hand, it is an ungrateful, and, in general, an unfuceefsful tafk, to 





* For the firft Part, fee Rev. Feb. p.-142, 
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endeavour to undeceivée the people of Britain, or of Ireland, to fa- 
tisfy them that their affairs are in a i way, and that, collectively 
cotifidered, they have ample caufe for contentment, and ample 
means of happinefs. An Author, however, who has no pretenfions 
to popularity, who never aimed at it, and never will, might, on the 
frength of the facts ftated in the foregoing pages, and proved by 
authentic documents, venture to affert, that the manufactures, the 
trade, the finances, and every thing appertaining to Ireland, e,cept 
the minds of her people, are in a good way. He might, perhaps, 
go ftill farther, and affirm, that no other country ever poffefled {fo 
many advantages, and was fo happily circumftanced. He mutt not, in- 
deed, dare to pronounce the people happy, until they may think proper 
to be fo; but thus much he will contend for, that Ireland poffeffes 
the great and u/éful advantages of the greateft countries ; and that 
fhe is gradually advancing to the attainment of every advantage ac- 
uired and maintained by Britain. Her foil is excellent, her cli- 
mate favourable to agriculture and manufactures ; her people ca- 
pable of whatever they pleafe to undertake ; her fituation the heft 
for trade ; her ports numerous and good. ‘The principal unreafon- 
able reftrictions on her manufactures and trade have all, in great 
meafure, been removed. She has obtained, in a fhort time, much 
more than fhe ufed to claim, much more than her moft fanguine 
friends expe€ted. The kingdom in general is in the moft profperous 
ftate, and has, perhaps, been progreffively more fo than any coun- 
try in Europe during the greater part of acentury. But fuch is our 
miferable nature, that difcontent, delufion, and extravagancies 
feemed to gain ground; they have fpread over the land, under cir- 
cumftances which ought to have produced the moft oppofite effects ; 
and no longer ago than laft fummer, if we may give any credit to 
public prints, Ireland appeared to have neither conftitution nor go- 
vernment, nor common fenfe. Aggregate or other meetings had 
announced that a total change was neceflary, that the Parliaments 
were bad, that they were dependent, and this fhortly after Parlia- 
ment had afferted the independence of the legiflature, and had 
"gained more popular advantages for the country than all the Parlia« 
ments of [reland ever had done.’ 

However thefe truths may be received by patriotic affociations in 
Ireland, they will ftill remain truths. His obfervations on the at- 
‘tempts to reform the parliamentary reprefentation, on the conduc 
of the volunteers, on receiving Catholics among them, and withing 
to extend political privileges to them, all deferve mature confidera- 
tion; but let it be noted, that mature fentiments can zever be col- 
leéted at popular meetings. | 

* Let it be underftood,’ fays Lord Sheffield, * however, that what- 
ever the mafs of the people may do, the molt confiderable, in point 
of rank and fortune, and the beft informed, do not purfue either 
the extravagancies of volunteering, or the vifions of niees. 

‘ Indeed many others, who at firft ated differently, had begun to 
fee the ftate of the country in a proper light. After violent fancies, 
a little recolleétion fometimes occurs. Men began to be alarmed, 
and to recover their fenfes. Aggregate meetings received mortify- 
ing checks. The'fpirit and gogd fenfe of the country were rouzed 
Ev. April, 1785, x by 
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by the extraordinary proceedings of thofe meetings. The arming 
of the Roman Catholics, although fome corps continued to form, 
and are now forming, experienced certain checks. The govern. 
ment of the country fhewed a degree of ipirit. ‘Treafon was curbed, 
and, fince lait Auguit, good order was returning, milchief feemed to 
fubfide, volunteering and reform to decline, and many of thefe ob. 
fervations might now have been unneceflary, if very ferious confe. 

uences were not to be dreaded from that combination of Mr. Wy- 
ville and Mr. Pitt, which has been not long fince announced to the 
Public. Itis nolefs than founding the trumpet of diforder in Ireland.’ 

His Lordthip indced exprefsly athirms the propofttions of reform in 
the Englith houfe of Commons, to be nothing but a ‘ mockery,’ 
for, fays he, ‘ to propofe a fpecific plan of reform that can pleafe 
no fet of men, feems as likely means of evading reform, as any 
that can be offered.’ Should a reform, however, be effected, it in- 
cludes an immediate diffolution to take the benefit of it; and this 
event his Lordfhip imagines may not be quite agreeable to the par- 
ties immediately concerned in promoting the meafure. N. 
Art. 11. Defence of Oppofition with refpec? to their Condu on 

Trifo Affairs, with Explanatory Notes. Dedicated to the Right 

Honourable C. J]. Fox. By an Irifh Gentleman, a Member of 

the Whig Club. 8vo. 2s. Stockdale. 1785. 

This Irith defence confifts of quotations from former f{peeches of 
certain prefent oppofers of the commercial propofitions in both Houfes 
of Parliament; to fhew how fentiments alter with fituations. It is 
a new method of proceeding that has of late prevailed, and is clearly 
illegal, according to the doctrine of the courts, to make men cone 
demn themfelves in this manner ; but the comfort is, that very little 
injury refults from the practice; for as repeated whippings only 
harden offenders, it requires merely a due fhare of confidence to fup- 

ort a man through fuch a procefs, and to defeat the intention, 

An Appendix is added, which includes three late feparate publi- 
cations in defence of the propofed regulations; namely, 7e Com- 
mercial Refolutions of the Irifo Parliament vindicated—JA Short View of 
the Propofals, &¢c.—and The Arrangements with Ireland confidered. 
Art. 12. The Arrangements with Ireland confidered, 8v0. 2 

Stockdale. 1785. 
A fenfible, argumentative defence of the commercial propofitions. 
PoLITICAL. N 
Art. 13. The Speech of Lieutenant General Hale, in favour 0 
the People, at the Nomination and Ele¢tion of a Member of Par- 
liament for Yorkfhire, in the room of Sir George Saville. 8vo. 

1s. Baldwin. 1785. 

General Hale went too far in his wifhes for a reform of the con- 
ftitution, even for Yorkthire freeholders. The gentry there might 
with for a reform in the parliament, but they did not with, by a re- 
peal of the Game Laws, the Marriage 4A, the Qualification AG, the 
Spiritual Court, the Riot Af, &c. to diveft themfelves of all dif- 
tinguifhing marks of fuperiority Over the commonalty ; or as he 
termed it ** to melt themfelves down into the mafs of the people, 
contented with the right, in common with their fellow-fabjects, of 
electing and.of being elected.” Accordingly, his motions “te Xe 
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Arua their reptefentatives on thefe points did not find one man to 


fecond them; and funk of courfe. } 
Art. 14. We bave teen All in the Wrong; or Thoughts upon the 


Diffolution. of the late, and Conduét of the prefent Parliament; | 


and upon Mr. Fox’s Eaft India Bill. 8vo. 2s. Debrete. 

The propofition that introduces the title to this pamphlet, fuffici- 
ently fhews its complexion. After citing feveral initances of impo- 
jitic diffolutions of parliament, the author arrives at this conclu- 
fon—A Prince who diffolves a parliament, becaufe it is net com- 

liant with the will of his minifters, puts himfelf at the head of one 
part of his fubjeéts againft the other, becomes the head of a party 
inftead of the King of England, and thereby expofes himfelf to all 
the hazards of party. | 

Though this Writer does not treat of a parliamentary reform, 
yet as itisa grand point with the party whofe caufe he e{poufes, it 
may be hinted wid hominem, as a feeming inconfiflency, that thofe 
who arraign the Septennial aé&, and with to fhorten the duration of 
parliaments, fhould condemn diffolutions, which, from whatevot 
motives they may proceed, certainly operate as temporary reme- 
dies. A Prince can be but at the head of a majority in parliament, 
and furely, if that majority fhould at any time appear to be profe- 
cuting wrong meafures, wifdom itfelf can do no more than appeal 
to the prefent fentiments of a majority of the people, who, fome 
years back, delegated thofe members to parliament. We heat much 
of the advantage of frequent appeals to the people, with whom 
conftitutional power originates; but when this appeal is made, thofe 
who are appealed againft, are not fond of having the doétrine ap- 

lied at that time. In fuch cafes, even the majefty of the people is 
infuleed——‘ Have the people called for a new parliament? They 
have always done fo whenever they could; they always will do fo 
whenever they can, partly from the love of change, but more from 
the meaneft of all motives, love of money, and of importance to 
individuals.’ 

An encomium on Mr. Fox’s India bill, in preference to that 

yeames by the prefent minifiry, naturally follows a cenfure of the 
iffolution ; to prove that we have been uniformly in the wrotig. 
Art. 15. Plain Faéts fubmitted to the Common Senfe of the 
People of England. 8yo. 1s. Jarvis. 1785. 
. As a good cook will make a rich hath of calf’s head, cow heel, 
_ymeck beef, &c. which, with high feafoning, is accepted under the 
name of mock turtle; fo we are now treated with a political hath, 
made up of Coalition, Receipt-tax, Eaft India bills, Commutation- 
tax, and the Weftminfter election. But the {craps are moft of them 
ftale, . and the cookery fo indifferent, that as we well know there is 
no difputing about taite, it is poflible fome perfons may be fqueam- 
ith, and refufe to {wallow them under the title of plain facts. 
Art. 16. The Crifis; or Immediate Concernments of the Britifh 
: Empire. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 1785. 

This Crifis includes a great number of refleétions on America, 
the Eaft India trade; Sunday charity fchools, the filk manufacture, 
the Emperot and the Dutch, the cultivation of waite lands, paro- 
chial infurance offices, ax and hemp, iron works, Gibraltar, the 
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navigation act, national debts and taxes, Ireland, and the Weft 
Indies, If by extending his thoughts to fuch a variety of fubje@s, 
the Author fhould be thought to have too much ardor, he pleads 
youth, In the main, he is not deficient in capacity, and by this 
experiment, he will find how far his plea will be admitted. It js 
true we have a young Minifter, but on that very account, he ftands 
in need of /age counfellors. 

Art. 17. Thoughts on a Reform in the Britifh Reprefentation, on 
Government, relating to that Subjeét, and the Affairs of Ireland, 
&c. &c. By Jeremiah Gill. 8vo. 6d. Gainfborough, printed 
and fold in London by Rivington. 1785. 7 
If Mr Jeremiah Gill is but a homely writer, it muft be acknow. 

Jedged in his favour, that he has more good fenfe at the bottom, 

than many who brandifh the quill with better addrefs. He argues 

for an extenfion of reprefentation, though not to the indifcriminate 
length that other writers contend for; but, with moft moderate 
men, he wifhes the right to be limited within certain defcriptions of 
property. He entertains little hope that a Houfe of Commons will 
reform itfelf, and therefore, to expedite the bufinefs, he would have 
the fovereign invefted with a temporary dictatorial power, to effect fo 
falutary a purpofe. Ireland is to participate in the Reform, if it is 
the with of the people there; and he is for eftablifhing a board of 
trade, compofed of Englifh and Irifh members, to confult in all 
cafes for the mutual interefts of both countries. ‘This laft idea ma 
poffibly, under fome modification, be adopted with good effect. 

Art. 18. Confiderations on the Advantages of an Improved Syflem 
of Finance, calculated to raife a Great and Produdtive Revenue, 
adequate to the preiling Neceflities of the State, and to prevent 
the ruinous Confequences of taxing the Manufaétures of Great 
Britain in their Progrefs to Maturity. 4to. 258. Wilkie. 
1785. 

‘Adee fome general reafoning on the ill policy of taxing articles 
of manufacture during the operations they undergo, before they are 

erfected, the Author recommends apparel and food for taxation, 

Fre is for having all taylors licenfed, who are to colleét from their 

cuftomers 5 percent. on plain clothes, 74 per cent. on filk mixtures, 

and 10 percent. on filk and embroidery; they are to ftamp their 
work, and {wear to their books; mantua-makers and milliners to 
do the fame. Butchers to take out licences in like manner, to tax 
all their meat a halfpenny fer pound, and to fwear to their books. JN, 

Art. 19¢ Manufaciures improper Subjeéts of Taxation. Addreflt 
to the Merchants and Manufaéturers of Great Britain; being an 
Attempt to prove that the Riches and Power of the Nation depend 
in a great Degree upon Manoufaétures being free of all Taxation. 
8vo. «ts. Walter, &c. 

_ This is a well-meant attempt to fhew the ill policy of loading out 
manufactures with taxcs, and to recommend:a tranflation of thefe 
burdens to the rents of land and houfes, to be paid by the tenant; 
to tax men fervants, malt and diftillation, and a tax on undivided 
commons, But however we may amufe ourfelves in the preference 
of objects of taxation, it is clear that the whole of a tax does not ref 
on the article taxed, ‘but. is drawn from a large circle fo as to pre- 
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duce an equalization. If a new tax fhould be laid on thoes, all thofe 
who wear fhoes and gain their livelihood by induftry, will naturally 
endeavour to {hift off the burden upon theiremployers. And if, ac- 
cording to our Author’s {cheme, inftead of fhoes, the tax fhould be laid 
on houfe-rent, muft not the fhoe-maker raife the tax from the fhoes he 
fells? So that where a certain fum is to be levied, the chief confidera- 
tion appears to be, to impofe it as equally as poflible in the firft 
inftance, to prevent the perfons who actually pay the tax, from 
reaping too great a profit on the money they advance. ‘This indeed 
is ame as fome advances to meet our Author’s’ideas, in not 
fingling out particular profeffions for taxation, but turning our 
eyes to confumption, rather than to produétion. One comfort 
is, that if we do not regulate matters properly, they regulate 
themfelves ! 

Art. 20. Lord N—th condemned, and Lord S—lb—ne vindicated ; 
by General Obfervations on their refp:Give Adminiftrations. By 
a Gentleman influenced by no Party, but actuated by a zealous 
Defire of promoting, as far as in him lies, the true and effential 
Interefts of Great Britain. 8vo. 1s. Cooper. 1784. 

As the character of lord N. was extenuated and white-wathed by 
the author of Plain Fads, (See Art. 15.) to jultify his coadjutor in affo- 
ciating with him, he is here tarred and feathered, in compliment td 
lord S. Yet the former traét is addrefled to common fenfe, and the 
latter written by a Gentleman influenced by no party! Be it fo: 

‘© God reft you, merry Gentlemen! 
** Let nothing you difmay !|———”’ 
CuristmMas CARROL, 
TAXES, TRADE, and MANUFACTURES. 

Art. 21, An Addrefs to the Atembers of both Houfes of Parliament 
on the late Tax laid on Fuftian and other Cotton Goods: fetting 
forth, that it is both reafonable and neceffary to annul that Im- 
pot; alfo, that it may be both politic and wife to leave every 
Species of Manufacture and Commerce free from every Reftraint 
or Tax whatever, particularly from Excife Laws. To which is 
annexed, a few Stritures on feparate Claufes of the fame A& of 
Parliament. By John Wright, M.D. 8vo. 1s. Warrington, 
printed, and fold by Johnfon in London. 1785. 

That the late itatute impofing duties on cotton goods was impolitic 
and injarious in its tendency, we learn from other fources of in- 
formation, as well as from this Addrefs; and that fuitians and cot- 
tons might have been more advantageouifly treated of, had this tract 
been written in lefs affected language, ‘‘ is too confpicuous to admit 
of the verbofity of ratiocination.” Language, however, is here of 
lefs confequence than matter; and Dr. Wright feems to have been 
well informed on the fubject. N. 
Art. 22. dn Anfwer to the fecond Report of the Eaft: India 

Diredors, ref{pecting the Sale and Prices of Tea. By Richard 

Twining. .To whichis added, a Letter to Robert Prefton, Efg; 

8vo. zs. Cadell. 1785. 

Mr. Twining has once more drawn his grey-goofe quill, to tkir- 
mith with his antagonifts the Eaft India Direétors ; and, as his attack 
of the firft report was the declared fubje&t of the fecond report, he 
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doubtlefs felt himfelf peculiarly called upon to reply and juftify hig 
former allegations. But though the Public are eventually interefted 
in the fubjeét, yet it is the caufe of the tea-dealers, in the firft in. 
ftance, who are the immediate chapmen of the Company ; and, asa 
matter of trade, muft be fettled between them. Mr. Twining, after 
he bas done with the direftors, addrefles himfelf to Mr. Prefton, the 
avowed manager of the advertifing tea warehoufes, as their agent, 
who flepped forth in oppofition to the interefts of the Public; thews 


. that his prices are as high, and, in fome jnftances, higher than 


thofe of the regular tea dealers, and jultly, we think, remonitrates 
with him on the illiberal flyle of his advertifement. Vhe Public 
may undoubtedly reap a benefit from thefe conteits, and Mr. 
‘Twining’s former produ€tions gratified our curiofity on a new {ub. 


, ject that excited much attention; bac the continuance of the alter. 


cation will afford little fatisfaétion to thofe who are not parties in 
the difputes. 

East INDIES. N. 

Art. 23. Original Papers relating to the Rights and Pretenfions of 

the Nabod of Arcot, and the Rajah of Tanjore, and to the De. 

mands of the Britith Subjects on the Nabobof Arcot. 8yo. 2s, 

Debrett. 1785. 

Confifts of extras from the late A&t of Parliament relating to 
the rights and pretentions of the Nabob and Rajah, and other 
official materials referring to that abflrufe fubjeét, and the contelted 
debts of the former ; concerning which we can have little to fay, 

‘ Miritrary, &e. ‘ 
Art. 24. 4 fhort Effay on the Modes of Defence beft adapted to the 

Situation afd Circumfances of this Ifland. With an Examination 

of the Schemes that have been formed for the Purpofe of fortify- 

ing its principal Dock-Yards, on very extenfive Plans, which are 
ready to be carried into Execution by his Grace the Duke of 

Richmond, Mafter General of the Ordnance. Addreffed to the 

Public at large, but particularly to the Houfe of Commons, By 

an Oficer. 8vo. 2s. Wilkie. 1785. 

This pamphlet bears evident marks- of being (as is faid in the 
Title) the work of an officer, and we may add, of one well verfed 
in the fubject on which he writes, Its objeét is to thew the impro- 
priety of the plan propofed by the Duke of Richmond for fortifying 
the Dock-yards of Portfmouth and Plymouth. In fupport of his 
opinion, the Author lays down the following Pofulata: ‘That fortl- 
fications, except fuch .as are requifite for preventing a coup de main, 
are injudicious, and even dangerous to this country ; as the furnifh- 
ing them with fufficient garrifons would too much weaken the army 
neceflary to aét in the field: That extenfive works, infufficiently 
manned, will be eafily forced ; and, when taken, will afford a fecure 
Jodgment for the enemy; That it being impoffible to fortify all the 
coatt, the fecurity of the ifland depends on its navy; and that after 
an enemy has landed, the beft made of defence is to impede his line 
of penetration, by hanging on his flanks, attacking his convoys, and 
harafing him at every opportunity which a fuperior knowledge of 
the country will afford; thus deftroying his army in detail, but by 
nd means to hazard a general engagement. with 
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With refpect to the idea of the terrible confequences that would 
happen to our docks from a bombardment, or red-hot fhot, he ob- 
ferves, that thefe could only deftroy the combuttible parts and 
ftores, without materially injuring the docks, fluices, fhips, &c. ; 
and that even thofe ftores might be in fome meafure preferved, by 
being funk, or floated, or lodged in ftorehoufes made bomb proof 
by logs, covered on the front attacked, by earth, bricks, ftone, or 
rybbith, or by removing them to an inland depot. 

Another objection brought againit thefe intended works, is the 
enormous expence. This, he fays, according to information that 
he has procured, from the moft unqueftionable authority, will 
amount to 1,577,514¢. to which adding its half, that is 788,757 /. 
for deficiencies in the eftimate, will {well it to 2,366,271 74. a fum 
preatly exceeding that which is fufficient for building the whole navy 
of England, and which, if granted by the Commons, at the rate of 
so,ooo/. per annum, will make it near forty-feven years before 
thefe works are completed, 

In confidering the defence that may be expected from thefe works, 
he points out divers imperfe@tions, both in thofe of Portfmouth and 
Plymouth; bat, without a plan, no judgment can be formed of the 
propriety of his obfervations. The garrifon neceflary to defend 
them, he eftimates at forty-feven or fifty thoufand men; a number 
which the military eftablifhment of this country can never afford. 

In the courfe of this performance, the Author charges his Grace 
of Richmond with a paffion for alterations, and a partiality for the 
fyftem of Monfieur D’Alembert, ftyled Perpendicular Fortification ; 
as alfo for caponiers, and unneceflary cafemates. 

One particular of this mutability is inftanced in the article of 
South Sea Caftle, which was repaired in 1782, at a confiderable 
experce, and yet is, according to the prefent plan, to be demo- 
lifhed. In this repair, it is faid, the cafemates were fo injudicioufly 
confiruated, that the guns placed on them could not be fired in a 
particular direction, without recoiling againft the fides, or over- 
fetting their own carriages, and maiming the artillery men employed 
in working them. 

Thefe are the general outlines of this tract, in which we cannot 
help pointing out a ftriking error in the following affertion, that 
“* whilft the military eftabhfhment of a ftate continues invariable, 
in whatever proportion either the aétive or ftationary force is in- 
creafed, the other is diminifhed.”” Now, there is only one cafe 
where this can be true, and that is where the numbers in each are 
equal ; when they are unequal, a fubtra¢tion from the greater, added 
to the lefs, will increafe it'in a greater ratio, or proportion, than it 
diminifhes that from which it is taken. Gr. e 
Art. 25. An Anfwer to a fhort Effay on the Modes of Defence, ~* 

' &c. 8vo. 1s.6d. Almon. 

This Anfwer is alfo written by a profeffional man, who, in divers 
articles, feems to have had his information from the fountain head. 
The Anfwer begins by a recapitulation of the points attempted to be 
eftablifhed in the Effay. ‘Thefe he confiders, article by article, 
allowing mo of the pofitions, and deducing from one of them 
(the neceflity of a well-appointed navy, for the protection of the 
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kingdom, its commerce, and foreign poffeffions) an argument in 
favour of the intended works: aflerting, that the fortification of our 
dock-yards will greatly promote that efirable object, by giving us 
the free ufe of at Jeaft ten fail of feventy-four gun fhips, which muft 
otherwife be neceffarily detained at hame to protect them. By this 
additional force procured to our navy, the nation will, he adds, be 
benefited to the amount of their coft, which, at the ufual calculation 
of a thoufand pounds per gun, will amount to 74,c00/. each, 
making, in the whole, a fum greater than the coft of the for- 
tifications. 

In confidering the methods propofed by the Effayift for fecuring 
the inflammable ftores againft fhells or red-hot balls, the Anfwerer 
ironically compliments him on his difcevery, that gunpowder may 
receive fome damage from being funk ; but where he finds the word 
gunpowder, we cannot difcover, the articles propofed to be funk 
were naval ftores; gunpowder, we apprehend, does not come under 
that denomination, nor is it commonly, if ever, kept in a dock-yard, 
but in, magazines always conftruéted bamb proof. The expedients 
for rendéring the ftorehoufes bomb proof by means of logs, and 
that of inland depots, are alfo both condemned; the former, be- 
caufe the quantity of earth, bricks, or ftones neceffary for that ufe, 
are not afcertained; and the latter on account of the expence of 
double carriage. 

The eftimate laid down in the Effay is next contradicted, and 
others, made by the board of Engineers, produced. Thefe ttate it 
at 692,562. being 1,673,709/. lefs than the fum at which it was 
laid by the Effayift. 

The pofition that extenfive fortifications are not only unneceflary 
but extremely dangerous, as, if taken, they may be converted to a 
principal pott for the enemy, is attacked with great plaufibility, for 
which we muft refer the Reader to the Tract itfelf. Twenty-two 
thoufand men are faid to be deemed fufficient for the works of both 
Portfmouth and Plymouth. The circumftance refpeéting the in- 
judicious conftruction of the cafemates at South Sea Caftle is pofi- 
tively denied; the guns were, it is affirmed, laft fummer, fired 
with ball in the direction mentioned, without any of the predicted 


accidents. Gr. 6e, 


Art. 26. 4 Reply to the Anfwer to a fhort Effay, &c.. in a 
Letter to his Grace the Duke of Richmond. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Wilkie. | 
This Reply, wherein the Anfwer is fuppofed to have been written 

by the Duke of Richmond, defends the Effay from the charges of 

liberality and mifreprefentation, and, in return, taxes the Anfwerer 
with, want of candour, in felecting detached fentences, and collateral 
qbfervations. The Replyer then procteds, jn an ironical ftyle, to 
compliment his opponent on his powers of difcrimination’; ‘and ridi- 
cules the fuppofed acquifition of the ten fhips of war. The eftimates 
given in the Effay are re-confidered, and afferted. The intended 
works are examined ; other allegations are defended ; and queftions 
are anfwered. We are forry to obferve fome afperities in the 
writings of both the difputants, which we think might have been 
emitted, without any detriment to the main arguments. ‘ The Ap- 
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plication of the character of Drances, with the reafons for fubjoin- 5 | 
ing Dryden’s tranflation of it, are extremely fevere. With refpe& ; 
to the point in difpute, the Effayift feems to have much the better i] 


of the argument. \ 

. HusspaNnpDrRyY, &c. Gr..e. 

Art. 27. Drill Hufbandry perfected With other interefting 
Circumftances in Agriculture, refpecting the moft effectual Me- 
thods of producing the greateft Crops of Corn which any given 
Lands are capable of producing ; with an elegant Copper-plate of 
a new invented Patent Machine, for drilling Land, and fowing or 
planting therein, in any given Quantity, and at any given 
Depth and Diltance, all Sorts of Grain, Pulfe, and Seeds, 
with or without ground or pulverized Manure, viz. Soot, Salt, 
Afhes, &c. mixed therewith, and harrowing the fame; with 
a new invented Hand Hoe. By the Rev. James Cooke, M.A. 
S.A. 1zmo. 1s. ~Manchefter, printed; and fold in London 
by Murray. 1784. , 

This ‘pamphlet is written merely to recommend a drill Plough, 
as mentioned in the title-page. Having never feen the plough 
itfelf, we‘can give no opinion of what is advanced in its recom- 
mendation. ‘The price is fixteen guineas, a fum which, we ap- 
prehend, will prevent its being of general ufe; efpecially as it 
implies that the machinery is complicated. No inftruments that 
are not of the fimpleft conftruction, and capable of the rougheft 
treatment, are calculated for the hands of common farmers. Re- 
{fpecting the oe in _— we have been told it performs 
its work exceedingly well. 

: , Ferran ¢v. C..t..t, 

Art. 28. The Bath Lovers ; or, MercenaryCourthhip, a recent Tale, 

By Mr. Whitechurch. 4to. 1s. Bath printed. 

An Old Mifer falls in love with a young Widow; refufing to 
fettle a jointure upon her, he is rejeéted. Such, Reader, is this 
fingular tale. The poetry and wit of this piece are in proportion to 
the novelty of the fubject. : Ce Sed. 
Art. 29. Verfes on her Majefly’s Birth-day. ato. 1s. Wilkie. 1784. 

A year has nearly elapfed fince this Poem ought to have been 
noticed ; but as we hope it will have repeated propriety for many 
years to come, any apology for unintentional neglect may the more 
readily be difpenfed with. ‘The Verfes are elegant and correé&; 
and fuch as would do credit to the pen of a Laureate. C.ef. & 

MiIscELLANEOUS, — 

Art. 30. Mifcellaneous Remarks on ‘* The Enquiry into the Evie . 
dence againft Mary Queen of Scots.”” 8vo, 1s. Robfon. 1784. 
Mr. Tytler, in his Enxguiry, &c. afferts, that when the intercourfe 

between Mary and Bothwell (which involved in it fuch difaftrous 

tonfequences) commenced, the former was fcarcely twenty-four 

years of age, and the latter could not have been under fixty. All , | 

this, fays our accurate enquirer into dates and circumftances, is a 

miftake : and the miftake arifes from the confounding Fames Earl a 

of Bothwell, with his father Patrick, He produces evidence to \ 

prove that Bothwell was a young manin 1560. Now the great era of 
intrigue 
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intrigue between him and the Queen was the year 156%. He rec. 
tifies fome miftakes of the celebrated Buchanan; and {upports Mr. 
Goodall in maintaining, againft the great hiltorian of Scotland, Dr. 
Robertfon, the tpuriouinefs of thofe French letters which make up 
a large fhare of t he evidence againit the unfortunate Mary. 

The Auihor pofiefles talents for purfuits of this kind; and his 
work will be very acceptable to the antiquary and the hiftorian. His 
conjecture, however, is not altogether original. B. ’ 
Art, 3i. Odbjervations on the Properties and Effed?s of Copht 

By Benjamin Mofely, M.D. London. 8vo. 18. 6d.  Stock- 

dale ° I 7° 5° 

Tia has lately been fo often fet before us, that we think ourfelves 
obliged jo Dr. Mofely for having varied our entertainment, and for 
havang prefented us with an agreeable fip of coftee, The Doétor 
dees not give a botanical defcription of the plant; but refers the 
reader for it to Alpinus, Ray, Swane, Linnzus, and Juffieu. The 
coffee feed is the produce of a tree of the Jafmine kind (Jafminum 
Arabicum Catianee Folio, Flore albo oderatiffimo). Dr. Mofely 
remarks, upon the authority of an Arabian manufcript in the King 
of France’s ‘library, that though the coffee be a native of Arabia 
Felix, it had been converted into ufe in Africa and Perfia, long be- 
fore a beverage was made of it by the Arabians. About the fifteenth 
century the Mufti of Aden, a city in Arabia Felix, traveiling into 
Perfia, learnt the ufe of it there, and on his return introduced it to 
his countrymen. From Aden, it {pread its influence through all 
Arabia, and other parts of the Ottoman empire; and arrived at 
Conftantinople, in the reign of Solyman the Great, ann. 15545 and 
about a century afterward, was adopted at London and Paris. 

Coffee, like many other objects of enthufiafm, has experienced its 
viciilitudes of fortune and its perfecutions ; which, like other perfe- 
cutions, had only the eflect of increafing men’s attachment to the 
forbidden fruit. The Grand Mufti at Conftantinople, indignant 
at the Mofques being deferted for coffee-houfes, folemnly decreed, 
that the infufion of this feed was comprehended in that law of Ma- 
homet which prohibits the ufe of ftrong liquors. 

In England, during the reign of Charles II. (anno 1675), it was 
found to be an encourager of {ocial meetings ; and coffce-haufes were 
fhut up by proclamation, as feminaries of fedition, However, the 
ufe of it increafed, daily, in London; and in Conftantinople, the 
con{umption is faid to amount to more than what is expended for 
wine at Paris * 

A Dutch Governor, according to Boerhaave’s account, was the 
eek i perfon who procured freth berries from Mocha, and planted 

em at ae Na; and in 14 go fent a plant from thence to Amfter- 
dam, which came to maturity, and produced thofe berries which 
have fince furnithed all that is now cultivated in the WeftIndies. It 
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* The Abbe Raynal fays, that twelve millions five hundred and 
fifty thoufand pounds weight of coffee, is annually exported from 
Arabia Felix; which at 14 (ols per pound, brings into that country 
8, 785,000 lis res. The European eraeanies purchafe three millions 
five hunc idred thou! fand weight of this col modit Ye 
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as fince been cultivated tn various parts, in Surinam, in Martinico, 
and in Jamaica. : . 

Dr. M. gives the chemical analyfis of cofice, explains the ins 
tention of torrefaction, and teaches the belt methods of roailing the 
berry. He then proceeds to confider the medyethal properties of it. 
But in this part we believe the reader will think, that he afcribes 
more powers and virtues to the produce of this his favourite vege- 
table, than experience feems to warrant. 

It has been faid, that the fir Arabian wha made ule of coffee was 
a juperior kind of prieit, of the name of Chadely 5 and that he did 
it to free himfelf from a ftrong degree of fieepinefs, which prevented 
him from performing his nightly fen¢tion of prayers. His Der- 
vices imitated him, and the whole nation foon followed their ex- 
ample. The ufe of it was adopted by thofe who had no occafion 
for fuch nightly watchings as were required from the religious order. 
We believe that a ftrong infufion will prevent fleep for a time *, 
Hence it is ufed by the J'urks in great abundance, to counteraé&, 
verhaps, in fome degree, the effect of opium. In our opinion, Dr. 
sisi account of the virtues of coffee comes the neareft to truth of 
any we remember to have feen. ‘‘ ‘The dietetic ufe of coftee,”’ favs 
he, ‘¢ is faid to ftrengthen the flomach, and promote the fecretions ¢ 
to be ferviceable in phlegmatic corpulent habits, to be injurious in 
thin habits and bilious temperaments, in melancholic and hypo- 
chondriaca! diforders, and to perfons fubjeét to hemorrhages.” 


is Wi M. 
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Art. 32. A Dialogue between a “Fuflice of the Peace and a Farmer. 
By Thomas Day Efq. 8vo. 3s. Stockdale. 178s. 

In this Dialogue we are prefented with a very full and able dift 
cuffion of the two important objects of national attention, a more 
equal reprefentation of the people, and the rights of Juries in mat- 
ters of libel. The firft of thefe is introduced by fome remarks on 
the oppreffive nature of many of the late taxes, which leads to an 
inquiry into the abufes of government, and par icularly of the 
prefent imperfect conflitution of che Houfe of Commons, and thence 
to the neceflity of a reformation, by giving the reprefentatives of 
the people a nearer and clofer intereit with their conitituents. Mr, 
Day takes occafion to confider the objections raifed by the author of. 
‘« Thoughts on a Parliamentary Reform,” and animadverts, with 
great poignancy and feverity, upon moit of the pofitions advanced by 
that lively but declamatory writer. He then proceeds to a more ge~ 
reral inveftigation of the firt principles of government, and anfwers 
the arguments of the fame writer,-contained in his difquilitions on 
feveral {ubjects, and likewife thofe of the Dean of Gloucefter, in Op- 
pofition to Mr. Locke. 

On the fubje& of libels, Mr. Day adopts the popular fide of the 
gueition, and recommends and enforces it as the duty of the jury to 
inveftigate the nature and tendency of the publication before them, 
that they may fulfil their oaths, and do juftice to the accufed; and to 
fnd, wherever they can, a general verdict, unlefs fomething arifes 
ne 

* Hence its ufe to men of letters, who frequently with to protrac 
their ftudies beyond the midnight hour. ve 
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which involves them in irrefiftible doubt: and this, he adds, will 
happen no oftener in the confideration of libels, than in that of any 
other crime that comes before them. . 
Art. 33. The Rights of Furies vindicated; the Speeches of the 
Dean of St. Afaph’s Council, &c. 8vo. 2s. Johnfon, &c. 

We do not recolleé& to have feen a better {pecimen of forenfic elo- 
quence than the fpeech of Mr. Erfkine, which is here given to the 
world. The fubjeét of the law of libels is inveftigated with great 
legal accuracy, the language is animated, the arrangement matterly 
and comprehenfive, and that part which turns upon the pees rights 
of juries, unmixed with the particular circumftances of the Dean of 
St. Afaph’s cafe, is fupported by a chain of propofitions, admirable 
for their perfpicuity and irrefiftible good fenfe. In the conclufion of 
his fpeech, Mr. Erfkine adverts to the poffible cenfure that may be caft 
upon him by fome perfons for his zeal in this caufe, and hopes they 
will at leaft give him credit for the fincerity of his intentions, efpecially 
when it is confidered, that it cannot be his intereft to oppofe the de- 
cided authorities of the Court in which he practifes. In his fituation, 
and looking no farther than himfelf, he fays he fhould have been 
contented with the law as he found it, and have confidered sow 
Little might be faid with decency, rather than how much; * but feeling, 
as I have ever done upon the fubjeét, it was impoffible I fhould a& 
otherwife. It was the firft command and council to my youth, al- 
ways to do what my confcience told me to be my duty, and to leave the 
confequences to God. I hall carry with me the memory, and I hope 
the practice, of this parental Jeffon to the grave: I have hitherto 
followed it, and have no reafon to complain that the adherence to it 
has been even a temporal facrifice ; I have found it, on the contrary, 
the road to profperity and wealth, and thall point it out as fuch to 
my children. It is impoflible in this country to hurt an honeft man ; 
but even if it were, I fhould little deferve that title, if I could, upon 
any principle, have confented to tamper or temporize with a quettion 
which involves in its determination and its confequences the liberty 
of the prefs, and in that liberty the very. exiftence of every part of 
the public freedom.’ 


Art. 34. England's Alarm! on the prevailing Doétrine of Libels, 


&c. as laid down by Lord Mansfield, in a Letter to his Lordthip, 
&c. By M. Dawes, Efg. 8vo. 1s.6d. Stockdale, 1785. 
The letter to Lord Mansheld, which makes a part of this publica- 
tion, has more the appearance of crimination than of argument, and 
is better calculated to make the per/on of the Fudge, than the doGrine 
odious.. The remarks here given on the Dean of St. Afaph’s cafe 
artake of the fame fpirit, and ferve at leaft to add another pamphlet 
to the bookfellers’ thelf, on this beaten fubjeé. 
Art. 35. The Deformity of the Doétrine of Libels, &c. By M. 
Dawes, Efq.. 8vo. 18. Stockdale. 178s. 
After the elaborate difcuffion of the law of libels by Mr. Erfkine, 
it is difficult to throw any additional light upon the fubjeé. 
** To add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To feek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnifh, 
Ts wafteful and ridiculous excefs.” 
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The principal point, which is urged by Mr. Dawes with more 
force, and at a greater length than the reft, re{pects the tendency of 
every libel to a breach of the peace, and in which its criminality is 
alleged to confit. This undefined and undefinable tendency, as 
conftituting a crime, Mr. Dawes very ftrongly oppofes, inafmuch as 
he contends there can be neither crime nor mifdemeanor without an 
a@ done with an evil and wicked intention. 


Art. 36. Authentic Copy of Lord Mansfield’s Fudgment, in tho 


Cafe of the King againft the Dean of St. Afaph. 8vo. Is. 

Stockdale, 1785. 

There are fome inaccuracies in this account of the judgment de- 
livered by Lord Mansfield, which will not permit us to apply to it 
the epithet of authentic, affumed in the title-page. The fubftance, 
however, of his fpeech, is tolerably preferved, and confifts of a re- 
affertion of the well known dottrine of the court upon this occafion, 
exprefied with concifenefs, and a confiderable degree of addrefs, but 
with the addition of hardly any new arguments in fupport of it.. His 
Lordthip ftates, with his ufual clearnefs, what has been the judicial 
practice in trials for libels fince the Revolution, which, he afferts, is 
warranted by the fundamental principles of the conttitution of trial 
by jury, and upon the reafon and fitnefs of the thing. On thefe 
points the friends of public liberty are at iffue with him, though, 
with regard to the practice, it muft be confeffed and lamented, that 
too many Chief Juftices, fince the Revolution, have fhewn a very 
{trong difpofition to narrow the rights of juries, in queftions between 


the crown and the people. T 
° 


MEDICAL. 
Art. 37. Scme Confiderations on the different Ways of removing con- 
fined and iafe@ious Air, and the Means adopted ; with Remarks on 
the Contagion in Maidftone Jail. By Thomas Day, Surgeon. 

To which is added, an Appendix ; containing fome Experiments 

on ventilating {mall fitting Rooms, and preventing Chimneys 

from Smoaking. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Maidftone, printed for the Author, 

and fold by Wilkie, London. 1784. 

The extraordinary increafe of prifoners, and the alarming fre- 
quency of the jail-fever in this country, are matters of ferious con- 
fequence. It belongs to the Magiftrates to corre&t the former ; and 
every attempt by the faculty to diminifh the latter, will be laying 
the Public under obligations. It isa curious circumftance, remarked 
by Mr. Howard, that though he has feen frequent inftances of filth, 
and want of cleanline(fs, in foreign prifons, he never knew an ex- 
ample of the jail-diftemper produced in them. -It is equally extra- 
ordinary, that, in this country, for one prifoner who is executed, 
three, he obferves, die of the jail-fever. The proportion at Maid- 
ftone, Mr. Day informs us, was not quite fo great; for that of one 
hundred and fix felons, feven were executed, and fourteen only 
died of the fever. ‘The chief means of preventing or fupprefling 
this calamity have been, to oblige the prifoners to keep themfelves 
clean, to make them change their clothes, to purify their beds and 
bedding, to fumigate their apartments, and to wafh and ventilate 
properly all the places in which a number of prifoners are confined. 
Mr. Day obferves, that he has been credibly informed, by a perfon 
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who was at Winchefter all the time of the jail-fever among the 
French prifoners there, about three years fince, that nothing feemed 
to aniwer properly, until the bedding and clothes were changed, 
and freth clothes tupplied; to which were added frequent wathings ; 
as all the prifoners who were at that time not infected were marched 
down every day to the river to bathe, by which they got their bodies 
clean of all fordes, had exercile, and breathed the frefh air. Proper 


object. To the former, lofty and fpacious apartments contribute 
contiderably. It is owing to this caufe, perhaps, in fome degree, 
that fince Newgate has been rebuilt, the jail-fever has never ap- 
eared in it: and it may arife from the fame circumftance, in fome 
meafure, that this dileafe does not infeét foreign jails, which are, 
in general, more lofty and f{pacious, and Jefs crowded than the 
rifons in this country. 

Conlidering the falubrity of pure air, we cannot help exprefling 
-our furprife, that after the good effects produced by Dr. Hales’s 
mode of ventilation in old Newgate, the application fhould have 
been fo totally omitted in the conftruétion of the new jail, or any 
fubftitute, but fuch as are a difgrace to any country claiming the 
leaft pretenfions to humanity and to fcience. 

Befide the ordinary means which have been recommended, of pu- 
rifying apartments, fuch as white-wafhing the walls, fumigating 
with brimftone and charcoal, Mr. Day advifes the frequent wafhing 
of the walls and floors of infected rooms with lime-water, on the idea 
of Drs. Alflone and M‘Bride, that it penetrates deeply into fub- 
ftances, and abforbs the fixed air that it meets with, and with which 
he fuppofes the infeétion to be conneéted. Mr. Day has invented a 
machine, of which he has given a plate, to caufe lime-water, or any 
fluid, to pafs from the upper to the lower parts of the wards ina 
fhower (without wetting the Hoor), with a view to purify the air; 
and carry down its foul contents. Vinegar, in which rue, worm- 
wood, fage, lavender, mint, and rofemary have been infufed, is ad- 
vifed to be thrown to all parts of the infected room by garden en- 
gines, which have a fan, or rofe, that will divide the liquor inte 
{mall ftreams; after which it is to be well dried with a brazier, and 
a little camphire, burning on a fire-fhovel, carried into the room. 
Mr. Day’s book deferves to be read by all to whom the care of prifons 
is committed, or likely to devolve.. We cannot, however, alway? 
commend his theories, nor does he appear to bea deep philofopher. 





S ER M O N. 

The Danger of Innovations ‘in the State, exemplified from the 
Reigns of the two firit Stuarts,—at the Cathedral and Metropolits- 
cal Church of Chrift, Canterbury, January 30, 1785; being the 
Day appointed to be kept as the Anniverfary of the Martyrdom of 
King CharlesI. By George Berkeley, D. L. Vice Dean of Can- 
terbury, and Chancellor of Brecknock. 4to. 1s. Johnfon. 
The ingenious and animated Preacher employs confiderable Ia- 

bour and addrefs, to evince the danger of innovations, with regard 

io the conftitution of the Britifh government, confidered particularly 
with reference to its prefent ftate and fituation. He admits that we 
are not fairly and equally reprefented in Parliament; but, at the 
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fagre time, he contends that our rights and liberties have been, and 
are, very. wel) preferved, notwithitanding this imperfection; and 
therefore, he infers, that we ought not to hazard the poflible ill con- 
fequences of any alterations,—which, he apprehends, would. be more 
likely to create difcord, &c. than to produce any fubftantial good. 
He enlarges on the fatal effects of the difcords which broke out un- 
der the reigns of the Stuarts, efpecially under Charles I. and fpeaks 
with great acrimony againft the ‘ fanatical’ oppofers of that unhappy 
prince.—It would be no difficult tafk for our Whigei/h writers to conte 
many of his arguments and affertions, and to give, as hath often been 
done, a difrerent view of the fubject,—elpecially of the character, con- 
duét, and merits, of the ‘ Royal Martyr ;’ but this would be unnecef- 
fary: the world is now fuficiently enlightened, with refpect to that pe- 
riod of our national hiftory, and to the true f{pirit of our well-planned, 
though not yet perfeded conttitution. As to ‘ violent innovations,” 
as the Preacher guardedly expreffes himfelf, we are as much averie 
to them as the Vice Dean of Canterbury can poflibly be; for, lhow- 
ever neceflary REFORMATION may be deemed, by moderate men, 
in the ftate, or in the church, yet we oveght never to forget St. Paul’s 
excellent advice: ‘* Let all things be done decently and in order.” 
For the reit, this difcourfe may be briefly characterifed as—a good, 
found, orthodox, high-church fermon: one of that fort which we 
remember to have been very fuccefsfuily attacked, above 30 years 
ago, by the fpirited author of a book intitled, 4 Anfwer fo at 
the thirtieth of Fanuary Sermons, &c. The prefent compolition is, 
however, much better written than moft of thofe were, to which Mr. 
Coade’s * performance bore reference. As an Author, we readily 
allow that merit in Mr. Berkeley, to which we cannot fo freely ful- 
fcribe, when we confider him as a ftatefman, or politician. ‘This 
nation never did, and, we apprehend, xever can, profper, under 





the influence of Tory principles of government. BH / y G 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Extra& of a Letter from a learned and accurate Reader of the MM. R. 
on In your extract, laft month, from Mr. Robirfon’s tran 


lation of Saurin’s Sermons, p. 214, you (copying the book before 
you) fay, that the 20,000 baths +, contained in Solomon’s Sea of 





a 


brajs, held 160,000 pounds of water. But both the number of 
baths, and the fum of their contents, will be found to be wrong in 
M. Saurin’s account; for by turning to 1 Kings, vii. 26. we find 
that the brazen fea contained ¢avo, not raventy, thoufand baths; a 
miftake in the original, which. the tranflator followed, without exa- 
mination: which fhews the need: of accuracy in publithers.—The 
contents of the two thoufand baths mutt have been about 112,000 
pounds.” 


* Coade, we think, was the name of the avthor. He was of 
Exeter. But we cannot abfolutely depend on our reco!le€tion of the 
author’s name, nor the exact title of his book, which, we believe, 
was publifhed anonymoufly. It was printed for J. Kc binfon, in 
Ludgate-ftreet, and ran through feveral editions. 

+ The Bath was a Jewith meafure for liquids, containing about 
7x gallons, 
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> Another Correfpondent complains of not being able to prm- 
cure, of the Book/ellers, more than three volumes of the tranflation 
of Saurin, though a fubfcriber to four. We underftand that Mr. 
Robinfon, the tranflator, is the perfon to be applied to on fuch oc- 
cafions: the Bookfeller who delivered the firft three volumes being 
dead. —But enquiries of this kind fhould not be addreffed to the 
Reviewers; who have fufficient employment in difcharging their 
own obligations to the Public. 








+4+ The ingenious correfpondent, who figns -3, has our 
thanks. ‘This general acknowledgement is all that we, at prefent, 
have room for; his obliging letter did not come to hand till near 
the end of the month,—when, as the good country houfewives fay, 
«* we were winding up our bottom.”” We fhall be glad to hear from 
this Correfpondent as often as his leifure and inclination may incline 
him to favour us with his remarks. 


t§t The Rev. Mr. Okely’s favour of the 7th inftant, is acknow- 
ledged ; but, we ap rehend, that any Review of his Paper, addreffed 
to the Northampton Mercury, would be deviating too much from our 
dire&t line of bufinefs. 


§t§ The packet from ‘‘ 4 Lover of Truth,” is tranfmitted to the 
Reviewer to whom it moft immediately relates; and whofe prefent 
refidence being very remote from the capital, no anfwer has yet been 
received by the Editor. 


> The Gentleman who fent us Dr. W. Green’s tranflations of 
Horace, &c. is referred to the fAfty /eventh volume of our Review, 
p- 296. 

*.* “© The Child’s Firft Book,” was publifhed (according to the 
title-page) by Davenhill, Bookfeller, or ftationer, in Cornhill. 





ERRATA in the Review for ; ANUARY, 1785. 


P. 8, par. 3, 1. 6, for * Walter,’ r. Walker. 

— 24, 1]. 33, for ‘ papilionacous,’ r. papilionaceous. 

— 59, 1. 20, for ‘ another manufcript,’ r, a manufcript. 

— 61, par. 2,1. 13—14, for ‘emendationem,’ r. emendatiorem. 


In the Review for Fesruary, 
P, 84, Art. II. par. 1, 1.6, for been for Ruflia,’ r. deen happy for 


_ 
— 94, 1. 2d from bottom, for ‘ uniformly prevail, r. occafonally ap- 
ear. 
— 103, 32, for * does it feem,’ r. does it not feem. 
— 128, the note, for * Capellus,’ r. Cappellus. 
— 137, 1. 2, for ‘ isin the old Greek verfions,’ r. s&s the old Greek 
A ver fion. 
— —— par. wt. 1. 1, for ‘ Origen had in hands,’ r. bad in his hands. 
— No. 2. of the Foreign Literature, 1. 1, for *‘ Ginochi,’ r. Giuochi. 
148, 1. 32, and 40, for ‘ The,’ r. Thee. 
— 152, Art. 34, 1. 6, for * Beverton,’ r. Bemerton. 
— 153, 1.29, dele ‘ &c,’ the fentiment being complete without it. 
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